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seo SHE LITIGATED POINT. 
W. L..McCalla. on. Parsayrenism ; or the new and lofty 
1 and revolutionary claims of the Ruling Elder. 
No, V.—Several and joint powers; or the 
_ Power of Order, and of Jurisdiction ;—Po- 
testas ordinis ,et jurisdictionis; in. the old 
teehnieals of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
Editor—Although the title of this num- 
* ber may be unacceptable to some tastes, yet i 
must be admitted by all experienced defenders 
and opposers of the truth; that great effects often 
follow the: skilful use, or the dexterous abuse of 
absiruse terms or musty technicals. Aware of 
this trait‘of our common nature, Presbyter plies 
the above venerable artillery against us, with 
suctr boldness, ingenuity, and perseverance, that 
we may suffer by it, unless we can by the help 
of God, turn it against him and his Congrega- 
tionalism, as Gillespie did in the Westminster 
Assembly. May the God of Gillespie and of 
Scotland help us to examine the order of his 
own house. Excuse me, Mr. Editor, if it oc- 
cupy two numbers. 
I'he powers here contemplated belonged to 
the Eldership of Melville’s second Book of Dis- 
_ cipline, which eldership was then the ordaining 
wer, As Presbyter quotes this to prove that 
ruling elders ordained, it is proper to show what 
these elderships were, in. which the power of 
order orordination was found. My first remark 
is that Presbyter not only admits but tenacious- 
ly maintains that elder and presbyter are syno- 
nymous, and eldership and presbytery are syno- 
nymous; so that the ordaining eldership of 
Melville amounts to nothing different from the 
ordaining Presbytery of the Westminster As- 
sembly, which was exclusively clerical, It is 
evident that in making the latter constitution. 
theré Wwas a consultation and coincidence with 
the former. ‘The notoriety of this is exhibited 
in the ensnaring and captious questions of Sel- 
den and the House of Commons to the Assem- 
bly of Divines; where they speak of “ elder- 
ships or Presbyteries,’’ of “* parochial and con- 
gregational elderships” “or any other congre- 
gational or presbyterial elderships ;”” of * the 
superior assemblies or elderships, viz. the clas-. 
sical, provincial, and national.” Melvilfe’s sev- 
enth chapter says that ** Elderships and Assem. 
blies are commonly constituted of pastors, doc- 
tors, and such as we commonly call elders, that 
Jabour notin the word and doctrine.” ** Assem- 
blies are of four sorts. For either they are of 
particular kirks and congregations one or more, 
or of a province, or of a whole nation, or of all 
and divers nations professing one Jesus Christ.” 
Here we have Selden’s parochial over] 
one congregation; his presbyterial or classical 
eldership over more congregations; and his 
other ‘* superior assemblies or elderships.” 

Which of these elderships claimed the power 
of order or ordination, according to Melville and 
his worthy successors, we may learn from the 
testimony of Presbyter’s own witnesses, Baillie, 
Henderson, and their brethren in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. ‘The Presbytery or eldership 
to which they assign the power of ordination, is 
the one which “ts over more congregations 
than one,” while a ** single congregation”’ is ex- 
pressly excluded. This exclusion of Presbyter’s 
parochial ordaining power, * called forth a stren- 
uous debate of five days duration,” says Heth- 
erington, and was ‘* managed with the most 
heat and confusion of any thing that had hap- 
pened among us,” says Lightfoot. The for- 
ner writer says, ** Against this proposition [the 
excluding one] the Independents mustered all 
their adherents, and put forth their whole 
strength, because it condemned the central prin- 
ciple of their system.””, What a mercy to our 
Assembly of 1843 that these Independents were 
not in it! and what a mercy to the Westmin- 
ster Assembly that Presbyter did not belong to 
it! The union of such forces in either body 
might have occasioned its history to be written 
as Presbyter has written that of the primitive 
church,* which cuts the throat of Presbyterian- 
ism.” 

Did Presbyter’s witnesses from Scotland unite 
with the Independents as he would have done, 
in advocating parochial ordination, and opposing 
the ordaining power of the clerical eldership or 
presbytery of Melville and the Westminster 
Assembly ? Under the guidance of heaven, they 
were the spirits of the storm which blew Con- 

gationalisin from our standards. ‘They were 
the first to learn that Parliament had altered the 
ordination platform, and the first to arouse that 
manly resistance before which the Parliament] 
itself had to yield. 

Avd what was the ordination system which 
Erastians and Independents in Parliament and 
Assembly opposed, and which the God of Scot- 
land and the disciples of Melville carried through 
in despite of them? It was ordination by a 
“ Presbytery,” consisting of what we call cler- 
ical presbyters, to the exclusion of what we 
call ruling elders. ‘Their words are unequivo- 
cal to both these points. They say ** Ordina- 
lion is the act of a Presbytery.” ** The power 
of ordering [that is directing, or resolving upon] 
the whole work of ordination is in the whole} 
Presbytery ;”” consisting of whatsoever preach- 
ing and ruling elders are present. But when 
‘the whole Presbytery,” or Presbytery gene- 
ral, embracing ruling elders, has thus ordered or 
directed that an ordination shall take place, who 
are they who impose hands, and perform the 
act? Is itthe whole or general Presbytery, or 
is ita Presbytery of ministers? Is it the min- 
istry general, as Presbyter would have it, from 
‘the 71st page of Dunean’s Collections? ‘hen 
it embraces Bishop, Doctor, Elder, and Deacon, 
expressly. Would he have the Deacon to say, 
‘Take part of this ministry with us?” In im- 
posing hands in the actof ordination, the West- 
minsier formulary allowed no Presbytery but a 
clerical Presbytery; no ministry but a clerical 
ininistry. 

Under the guidance of Jesus Christ, and of 
his servants Rkderesih and Gillespie, the As- 
sembly would not abate one iota from this Pres- 
hyierian strictness., With them it was not a 
anere matter of expediency which might be com- 
promised. It belonged not only ‘to their gov- 
ernment, but to their doctrine; and as they 

_-»would not profess it from an earthly motive, 
they would not surrender it for an earthly temp- 
tation, Yet in September, 1842, Presbyter af- 
firms that in superseding Melville’s formular 
by that of the Westminster Assembly, the Kirk 
of Scotland, wiih Henderson among them, 
+ changed their scriptural order to accommodate} 

herself to an erroneous definition on this point.” 


» 


| on account of their ** devotion ;”’ not their devo- 


| Jand asked: them ‘if their mother knew they were 


ordained by none but ministers, whether the 


And he avers ‘that they adopted this grand) 176th and 177th pages of his own edition 


change, or performed this grand somerset, not 
‘becanse of any evidence addressed to «their 
judgments. or consciences, but because they 
were ** misled by an illusory devotion to 
ward unity.”’ Presbyter considers this siep of 
theirs as a fundamental, entire, and effectual! 
change of the whole Presbyterian system; as a 
prelatical, popish, monstrous revolutionary pro- 
cedure, to establish an aristocratical hierarchy 
on the roins of liberty and order. And all this, 


tion to God and religion, but to an ecclesiastical 
union with Englaud, right or wrong. 

What a happy thing for us and. the Church, 
that this fit of devotion seized them at the only 
moment when it was illusory. In the reign of 
Cromwell it would have led them to Indepen- 
dency, with a touch of fifth monarchy Millen- 
arianism. Before or after his reign it would 
have led them to Romanizing Episcopacy. But 
poor things! If Preslryter speak rightly, the 
Kirk has never had sense enough to find the 
way to England, from the days of Knox and 
Melville to the days of Chalmers and Cunning- 
ham; except at the single moment when Eng- 


oul. i 

If I could say of these glorious worthies 
what Presbyter has said, I should consider 
them, both knaves and fools, as far as the two 
characters could coexist. He evidently consi- 
ders them like our Romanizing politicians and 
school controllers, who give up God and the Bi- 
ble, for the illusory hope of promotion by Anti- 
christian patronage. 

In his speech for October, 1843, the motive 
which he assigns for the conduct of the Kirk is 
somewhat variant, and his management of the 
subject displays an increase of ingenuity. He 
has found another reason why Hendersop, and 
the Westminster Assembly and the Scottish 
Kirk changed the scriptural order for an un- 
scriptural one, and why our American forefa- 
thers did the same for ninety years before our 
constitution ; a reason which he thinks does not 
hold in our case, He says it was on account of 
extraordinary circumstances; a civil war in 
England, and great trouble in the Kirk. And 
he triumphantly asks ** Are we in a state of ci- 
vil war?”” A Yankee would answer this ques- 
tion by asking another; ** Were our American 
fathers in a state of civil war for a term of nine- 
ty years before the adoption of our present con- 
stitution 

How degrading and how false the character 
which is here attributed to our venerable ecclesi: 
astical ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic !! 
They are here represented as receiving from 
Melville, what they considered and declared the 
scriptural doctrine and order on this subject, and 
then renouncing it for its opposite, and then de- 
claring this opposite system to be the scriptural 
doctrine and order, not on account of any con- 
viction of their judgment or conscience, but 
merely on account of war and trouble; on ac- 
count of extraordinary circumstances which after 
all, were rather ordinary in their history. The 
worthy sons and the worthy fathers of a race 
of martyrs who graciously maintained an un- 
changing and unflinching Presbyterianism, ‘in 
the face of numerous, cruel, and protracted per- 
secutions, from Popish and Protestant prelates, 
are here accused of a measure which their ac- 
cuser declares to be a fundamental. entire, and 
effectual change of their whole Presbyterian 
system, and a monstrous prelatical, popish, re- 
volutionary procedure, to establish an aristocrat- 
ical hierarchy on the ruins of liberty and order; 
and all this for fear of war and trouble!! Pope 
Liberius changed the Athanasian for the Arian 
creed, and Pope Pius VII. became the pliant 
sycophant of Napoleon, for fear of war and 
trouble ; and Baillie shrewdly suspected that the 
intriguing, treacherous, worldly Erastians, and 
some of the Independents were enlightened by 
the approach of the Scottish army: but that 
Henderson and his Scottish Kirk held one sys- 
tem of scriptural doctrine and order for ordinary 
and peaceful times, and an opposite system for 
the smell of gunpowder, is a new discovery. _ 

The extraordinary circumstances of difficulty 
and trouble mentioned by the Assembly, and 
referred to by Presbyter, were the great distance 
of congregations, and of the army, and navy, 
from clerical Presbyteries, and the dangers 
which attended their communication with each 
other. He must be a strange reasoner who 
would urge this as a motive for restricting the 
ordaining power to those clerical bodies which 
were distant, and to whom access is dangerous, 
if not impracticable! Yet it is a strong incen- 
live to relax Presbyterian rigidity in favour of 
Presbyterism, by giving the ordaining power to 
ruling elders, who are on the spot, instead of 
being of difficult or impracticable access. 
is the view which common sense, and which the 
intelligence and experience of English and Scot- 
tish Presbyterians took of the subject. And in. 
the face of all that the Presbyteristic Indepen- 
dents and their sectaries could do, to take away 
the army, and navy, and country from them, 
they say, in relation to these troubles, ** And yet 
noturthstanding (these difficulties] it is regui- 
sife that ministers be ordained for them, by 
some, who being set apart themselves for the 
work of the ministry, have power to join the 
selling apart others, who are found fit and 
worthy.” 

They relax their ordinary rules so far as to 
request that the government may appoint cleri- 
cal committees for the sole purpose of ordina- 
tion, while the regular ordaining body of cler- 
gymen are impeded in this work; and the 
agree that a congregation may be furnished by 
this committee with a minister whom the peo- 
ple have never been able to hear as in peacea- 
ble times: but in all cases ** it is requisi/e”’ that 
ministers shall be ordained by ministers exclu- 
sively, because none but ministers “* have power 
to join the setting apart others.” This was the 
immovable position of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, under the guidance of Henderson and his 
Master ; and against this the Scottish Kirk ne- 
ver entered their ** caveatf,”’ although I fear that 
Presbyter designed to make that impression 
upon his readers. When the government was 
requested to appoint ordaining bodies for times 
of trouble, the Kirk objected to considering 
this interference of the government a precedent 
to be acted upon in ordinary times: but they 
consistently maintained that ministers should be 


ordaining power was appointed by Church or 
State. {fn church or state their ordaining Pres- 
bytery was composed of ministers only. 


Yet wherever Presbyter finds this function 
committed toa Presbylery, he considers it as 
exploding the Preshytery of ministers, as Ana- 
baptists take every word about believers’ bap- 
lism to be evidence against infant baptism. Thus 
a mere actof Assembly, passed in 1649, about 
ordaining by a Presbytery, he treats as a repeal 
of their constitutional provision for ordaining by 
ministers exclusively! Nay, if I understand 
this fearless pleader, he considers one part of 
the Westminster and Scottish constitution to 
mainiain ordination by a Presbytery of both 
sorts of elders, and another by one sort only ; 
the former for ordinary and good times, the 
other for blood and thunder; the former for per- 
manence, the latter. for abolition; because the 
former uses the naked word Presbytery, and 
leaves our Rabbinical Presbyter te affix to it 
the Masoretic points; while the other says that 
the ** imposition of hands” in ordination, ** doth 
belong” ** doth appertain” to * preaching pres- 


This} 


byters."" “These declarations are found in the 


Duncan’s Collections, in the 556th page : 
which, his pretended repealing directory stands} 
forth as a mere act of Assembly, consistently 
carrying out the provisions of the constitution. 

To explain constitutions and enactments so as 
to make them contradict themselves and one an- 
other may bea rule of Presbyterism, and may 
account for the opinion of its author that Mr. 
Hall’s argument is vapid, and Dr. Maclean's 
worse still. ‘These gentlemen went according to 
the old exploded Presbyterian rule adopted by 
Sir William Blackstone, who so explained laws 
as, if possible, to produce harmony rather than 
contradiction ; ** uf res magis valeat quam per- 
eat,”’ But the rule of Presbyterism is to raise 
a dust, climb the clouds, and hurl its innocuous 
thunder at the polemic, who, in despite of Pres- 
byteristic bell, book, and candle, sticks to his 
text, and proves his point, like a scholar, a gen- 
tleman, and a Christian. 


& 


For the Presbyterian. | 
THE QUORUM QUESTION.—NO. IV. 


The exposition of Chancellor Johns, if I com- 
prehend it, resis on three general principles ; or, 
as he would perhaps state the matter, establishes 
three general truths; to wit, (1.) that ministers 
of the word, in effect, compose the Presbytery; 
(2.) that ruling elders havs the right to be mem- 
bers when elected, but are under no obligation 
to allow themselves to be elected; (3.) that the 
session have aright to send an elder as the repre- 
sentative of the church, but are not obliged by 
duty to do so. The General Assembly of 1843, 
in its definition of a quorum, asserts one funda- 
mental point of this theory ; and in its answer to 
the protest against that definition, avows the in- 
ference-that elders are under no obligation to be 
present. But ‘if I mistake not” Dr. Maclean 
was the author of that answer; and as he shrinks 
from that aspect of the theory which denies es- 
sential membership to elders, even in the wi- 
dest sense of the term Presbytery, (which is in- 
deed the turning point of the theory)—it is but 
fair, in this view of it, to consider it the proper- 
ty of Mr. Johns only. I readily admit that from 
these principles, it apparently results as con- 
ated for by him, that the presence or absence 
of the elder is wholly immaterial, to the exis- 
tence, the composition, or the constitution of a 
Presbytery or the quorum of aPresbytery. It 
is, however, equally clear to my mind, that if 
this be our system, we acted a most absurd and 
wicked part in the New-school controversy. It 
is also quite apparent that upon these principles 
thus it is preposterous to say that 
our.church is one church, of which ruling el- 
ders are divinely instituted governors ; for sure- 
ly no governor, and especially not a divinely ap- 
pointed one, can pretend to say he has a right to 
his office, but is not bound to discharge the du- 
ties of it. It is further evident, that upon this 
hypothesis, Presbyterianism is a most intense 
form of hierarchy ; which I take to be the worst 
imaginable form of government, whether tem- 
poral or spiritual, and oe ys see alike to the 
light of nature, the voice of experience, and the 
word of God. It is besides, manifest, that if 
this theory is sound, the sitting of ruling elders 
in Presbytery is a mere intrusion, without war- 
rant from God’s word; and therefore as a hu- 
man device, should be abated. Aynd, finally, un- 
der such a form of government. it is as absurd to 
talk about the powers, or liberties, or effective 
operations of the church, as it is under an abso- 
lute hereditary monarchy, to talk about the na- 
tion, in similar terms. Such are some of the 
immediate consequences of the mode Of reason- 
ing the Chancellor resorts to—to prove that a 
quorum of Presbytery is good without the pre- 
sence of ruling elders. 

I attcuspicd omy an thi- 
question, to show thatitis a mere assumption and 
a very false and dangerous one, to say that minis- 
ters of the word are even more sacredly or really 
rulers of the church or members of any church 
court, than other elders are; and TI also tried to 
prove that the Presbytery is in fact made up, 
strictly speaking, of congregations or particular 
churches, and not of ministers. I shall not re- 
peat the arguments then used; but I must say, 
it is somewhat remarkable that in a set review 
of them, Mr. Johns should assume as certain 
and unquestioned, the very error they combat, 
without any attempt to meet them, as Mr. Jun- 
kin has clearly shown he has done. If there 
is any thing clear in our system, it is that the 
whole church is one church, and as such is the 
depository of the gifts and promises of God ; so 
that all its courts are tribunals of this one church, 
or of parts larger or smaller, of it; that all these 
parts, beginning from the lowest and going up- 
wards, are held to be perfect in themselves, so 
that every congregation, Presbytery, or Synod, 
is just as complete, as if it was the only one in 
the whole world; and therefore that each parti- 
cular part, whether small or great, must have 
every elemental thing which the whole has, and 
must be a portion of every part of the whole, 
and not an incomplete piece of a great mass 
which is only perfect when every scattered limb 
is united. In other words, every particular con- 
gregation to be complete, has members, deacons, 
elders, pastor, ordinances, a church court with 
powers and duties, &c. &c.; every Presbytery 
has many of these congregations ; every Synod 
many of these Presbyteries ; and the Assembly 
—let this be noted carefully—is the court in 
which ‘ all the particular churches”’ are repre- 
sented. (ch. xii. sec. 1. Gov't.) In my judg- 
ment, this theory of our book is the opposite, in 
most essential particulars, of that of. the Chan- 
cellor; and that this is the theory of the book it-} 
self, its own terms avouch. ‘This is whata set- 
ted and formed church should be; and itis of 
suc® a church we all argue. 

That Mr. Johns’ notion that the elder is not 
obliged to attend Presbytery, and the whole the- 
ory on which that idea rests, is contrary to the 
grand and fundamental principles of Presbyteri- 
anism, as commonly held by other churches, I 
will cite a single, and, as I think, a conclusive 
authority to prove. The Second Book of Dis- 
cipline of the Scottish Church, declares of el- 
ders, * ‘That their principal office is to hold as- 
semblies with the pastors and doctors, who are 
also of their number, for establishing of good 
order, and execution of discipline; unto the 
which assemblies, all persons are subject, that 
remain within their bounds.”” (Duncan’s Col- 
lections, p. 77.) Can any thing be more pre- 
posterous than to say that office-bearers are un- 
der no obligation, are bound by no imperative 
duty, to perform the very ‘principal office,”’ 
to which God and his people have called them? 
Can any thing be more certain than thata theory 
which rests on such a basis, is wholly contrary 
to the true principles of Presbyterianism? Can 
it be susceptible of a doubt that practical exposi- 
tions, which their authors support by such ar- 
guments, do either prove those authors to be 
most unsatisfactory reasoners—or most unsafe 
guides? 

It appears to me, further, that the theory, dis- 
tinction, and argument, of Mr. Johns is con- 
trary to the soundest moral distinctions, and the 
clearest dictates of reason. ‘There can be no 
such thing as a moral right without a correspon- 
ding moral obligation. ‘There is no discretion 
so unlimited, and there are no words so com- 
prehensive in conferring that discretion—even 
in private relations, much less in public stations, 
which would take a party out of the obligation 
to use that discretion wisely, righteously, vigi- 
Jantly, efficiently, and according to law; and | 


‘monly held that the government of the church 


Again, this theory, exposition and conclusion, 


presume Chancellor Johns would not hesitate 


| one moment to use the whole power of his of- 


fice to force any private person @hder the juris- 
dietion of his court, to use the’, most unlimited 
discretion that could be possibly conferred upon 
such a person, in strict subordination to the 
rules of law, reason, and right, and with a strict 
regard to the interesis of others.’ How much 
more obvious is this rule when applied to pub- 
lic trusts! ‘To say that an elder has any sorto 
right, much less a public right, under the consti-| 
tution of our church, to sit in our Presbyteries, 
and yet is under no corresponding obligation 
either to exercise the right or else to demit the 
office to which the right attaches, and let some 
one else take it, seems to me plainly absurd in 
point of reason, and plainly unsound in point of 
morals. His right results from this, to wit, that 
the general church hascertain powers, that a gov- 
ernment is formed to exercise those powers, tlrat he 
is one of its officers, and that to ‘discharge his 
office he must sit in the court; so that his right 
to be there results from the duty which attaches 
to his office; and instead of holding the mere 
right exempt from any corresponding obligation 
to use it, he has no such right except as it results 
out of the obligations imposed by his office.— 
Certainly. it is a new idea that 2 class of officers 
of the Church of Christ havea divine right to 
omit the discharge of their office; and it is an 
equally new mode of reasoning, that because it 
is so, therefore another class of officers who 
have no such divine right of nonfeasance, must 
be held to be by divine right the sole permanent 
elements of a court composed by divine com- 
mand of both classes. Gr, is it, as I strongly 
suspect, that Mr. Johns does not believe there 
is any divine warrant at all, for this office of rul- 
ing elder ? | 

In the next place, this theory is flatly contra- 
ry to the word of God, as generally understood 
by the Reformed churches, which haye com- 


has been committed by God into the hands of 
other persons besides and in addition to pastors, 
as helps to them; the government, I mean of the 
whole church and of all its parts : and that these 
additional persons were ruling elders. In the 
Westminster Assembly, there were four or five 
successive aspects, debates, and votings on this 
matter. First, that the government is in other 
hands in addition to pastors—held by nearly all: 
secondly, that these others are spiritual officers 
—held by all but Erastians ; thirdly, that these 
others are ruling elders—held by all, I believe, 
but Lightfoot, an Episcopalian; fourthly, these 
elders are by divine institution—held by the 
great majority; fifthly, that they are for the 
whole charch and all its courts, and not for the 
congregation only—held by all the Presbyteri- 
ans. ‘I'hat the word of God holds forth such 
oflicers with such duties, and sucha warrant, I 
have only to refer the Presbyterian reader to the 
proof texts cited in our own Confession of Faith and 
Form of Government. But if this be so, it is 
quite outofthe question for Presbyterians to be ar- 
guing that these officers are not even obliged to 
sitin Presbytery ; and from that, and for that 
reason conclude that the Presbytery is good 
without them. Even as late as 1842 our As- 
sembly resolved, without the smallest opposi- 
tion, that I remember, and 1 was there, thus :— 
‘‘We believe, that according to the constitution 
of the church, the ruling elders are essential 
parts of our church judicatories; and if so it is 
as important that they be present during the 
whole sessions of the judicatory as at its open- 
ing.” (p. 21 Minutes.) But why present at 
all? Because they are essential parts.” 


are wholly contrary to the well settled * greg 


the land in cases precisely anslage»s ‘and in re- 
gard to principe Nearly or exacily resembling 


those eetained in this case. Our Presbytery 
1s composed of two classes of members, teaching 
Elders and Ruling Elders; let this be borne in 
mind, Even those who contend that the only 
difference between the two classes is that which 
results from the former class having the super- 
added and more honourable function of teach- 
ing, embracing the exclusive power to dispense 
sealing ordinances, &c., still contend that these 
are two distinct classes: and many carry the dis- 
tinction so high as to make ever two different or- 
ders of them; and some make this difference so 

reat, as to elevate the preachers nearly to pre- 
Lease, and reduce the elders nearly to laymen, 
All that is now material is, that they are two 
classes, and this is universally conceded. Now 
if a private trust be committed to persons named, 
the rule of law is, that all named must concur; 
but if the trust be of a public nature, the rule is 
different, and in this case a majority of those 
named, may execute the trust. Where the pub- 
lic trust is to be executed by two classes of per- 
sons, if a definite number of both classes be 
named, a majority of both classes must meet to 
execute the trust: but if one class be of a defi- 
nite number, and the other of an indefinite num-. 
ber, then the majority of the former, and some 
part of the latter must meet to make a good cor- 
porate assembly. And in all cases where the 
body consists of distinct portions, classes, or 
component parts, no corporate meeting is good, 
nor can the corporation even exist, in the widest 
sense of the term, exist, without some of every 
one of the integral parts. It is wholly immate- 
rial that all the component parts when met in a 
corporate assembly, vote as one body, per capi- 
ta, and not by classes; as has been settled over 
and over ; and I am utterly amazed to see Chan- 
cellor Johns allow himself to assert the contrary. 
Now whether it be contended that our teaching 
and ruling Elders are definite or indefinite as to 
number in each Presbytery, is the same to the 
argument; the rule of law upon the general en- 
actments of the church, is clear that some of 
both classes are necessary to make a good meet- 
ing. If both are definite then the majority of 
both would be required; if one is definite and 
the other indefinite, the majority of the former 
and some of the latter must be present; but in 
no case, upon the general rule, can a meeting be 
good without some of both integral parts. If it 
be said the quorum clause takes away this gene- 
ral rule of law; I reply, it only forces the law 
to apply its general rules to this peculiar clause. 
By the clause it is clear and undisputed that three 
ministers must be present, and that no more are 
needful ; as to the elders the question is, do the 
words there used ‘* a3 many as may be present,”’ 
sufficiently show, as the sense of the constiiu- 
tion, that none need be present, in order to take 
away the general rules of law as to all corporate 
assemblies in general? I answer, so far from 
it, that words still more vague than these, have 
been repeatedly subjected to judicial construc- 
tion, and have always received such a construc- 
tion as to require the presence of those alluded 
toin them. ‘Take this case, ** The Trustees of 
said corporation shall be and consist of the pas- 
tors of the said church for the time being duly ap- 
pointed, not exceeding three in number, and of 
eight lay members. . . . If seven of said trustees 
shall attend they shall form a quorum. &c.”” Now 
upon this charter held and decreed that in the ab- 
sence of the pastors, every corporate act is void, 
though all the laymen were present, and no 
matter what was the reason no pastor was pre- 
sent. I do not dispute that the forcible driving 
away of any trustee would viliate the acts done 
in his absence ; but I say, and such is the law 
of the land—(as the issue will show, if this con- 
troversy is driven on with the spirit which has 
been manifested against all who have ventured, 
in this part of the church, to vindicate its liber- 
ty,) that in such cases and all similar cases, of 
which I could state seores, the corporate assem- 
bly is void unless some part of every element of 


@orporation composed of two or more elements 


again to the old face of the subject—hierarchy 


‘into the Norman one of Barony, it is in right of 


the body be present. A corporate meeting of | 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commoralty, is void if 
either element be wholly absent: a municipal 
or classes, met to elect a mayor, held by the 
court to be dissolved, ipso facto, if a definite 
class in it, is reduced lower than a majority of 
itself; an ecclesiastical corporation consisted of 
men and women—held to be dissolved by the 
death of the whole of either class : a mayor and 
twenty-four capital Burgesses had power upon 
any vacancy, *‘ then and so often as it should and 
might be lawful to the other capital Burgesses, 
at that time surviving or remaining or the 
greater part of the same... to elect another 
capital Burgess,” held that‘an election made by 
twelve Burgesses was void, even though it was 
alleged on the record that there were but twelve 
of them remaining, the court holding. that the 
clause about survivorship and greater part of' 
the same, must intend that the greater part actu- 
ally must survive. Now if such be the expound- 
ed sense of these and many similar cases, is it 
not plainly absurd to say, that all the clauses o 
our book taken together, mean that no elders 
need be present? 1 have not a particle of doubt, 
that, in law, a Presbytery is void, if elders are 
not members of it; and the only conceivable 
ground of denial is that assumed by Chancellor 
Johns, to wit, that there is no proper sense in 
which the elder or congregation is a member of 
the Presbytery, or an elemental part of the 
court, in its most general sense ; but how this 
can consist with any right on his part to sit in 
the body, I see not. So that we come round 


or commonwealth—a priest-ridden or a self-gov- 
erned church.* And the only alternative for the 
elders, is to vindicate their station, or to sink 
into insignificance. If this were a question, in 
which they were only personally concerned, I 
certainly should not trouble myself about it. 
Mr. Johns has referred with great confidence 
to the practice of the English house of Peers for 
a precedent to show that a body may consist of 
two classes of members, and yet be good in the 
absence of either class; as the Peers’ house is 
commonly agreed to be good, when all the Bi- 
shops are absent. ‘This, like most of the Chan- 
cellor’s suggestions has been greedily taken up; 
indeed he furnishes in his own person, an illus- 
(rious proof of the importance of elders, for he 
has done about all the head work of this contro- 
versy on the other side, that has any decided 
trace of brains. It made me smile to see him 
after citing this practice of the House of Lords 
—in the same article dodging a positive state- 
ment of the law of the Presbyterian church of 
Scotland, from Pardovan, that no judicatory or 
even a commission of one is good unless it con- 
sist of ministers and ruling elders, and slipping 
by with a fling at the state church of monarchi- 
cal Scotland ; for I did not for 2 moment sup- 
pose he considered the house of Lords of im- 
perial England, a more free and christian insti- 
tute than the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland. But as to his precedent it works just 
exacily opposite: to what he cited it for. ‘The 
Archbishops and Bishops, as well as the abbots 
and priors who formerly sat in the house of 
Lords, all held ancient Baronies under the King, 
and since the days of William the Conqueror, 
who converted their Saxon tenure of free alms 


succession to those Baronies, which were in- 
alienable from their respective dignities that they 
were allowed their seats in the house of Lords. 
They sit by the King’s patent for the temporali- 
ties of their sees as Barons, and not by virtue o 


ooks assert, ‘So that if this case proves any- 
thing, it is, that if they were a different class, 
the louse would not be good without them, and 
therefore the books take great pains to show that 
they are not a different class as to their member- 
ship in that house.t I commend to the con- 
sideration of the chancellor a far more important 
and memorable precedent, that namely, which 
occurred at the opening of the States General in 
France in 1789—and upon the issue of which 
the fate of Europe, till this hour, seems to have 
been suspended. ‘Then the question was, not 
as now, the vindication of the popular right to 
oblige the clergy to have popular representatives 
with them when they govern the church: but 
the demand of the representatives of the nation, 
that the representatives of the noblesse and 
those of the clergy, should acknowledge them- 
selves to be the representatives of parts of the na- 
tion, and not of interests independent of the na- 
tion; as-if we should be called to demand that 
the clergy should act as if they admitted them- 
selves to be a part of the church, and not an 
institute separate from it, and virtually above it. 
Ultimately the grand principles are remarkably 
analogous, as to civil and spiritual authorities. — 
If a nation is held to belong to dignitaries, 
and privileged classes, one set of resulis will 
follow :, if the nation is held to embrace and con- 
trol all that is in it, a very different set of results 
will follow. If a church is held to be an insti- 
tute, apart from and independent of, its officers 
and courts, which are not it, but its servants, 
and its methods of action, then we have one the- 
ory, and will have corresponding issues ; but if 
the courts and officers or any of them are held to 
be the church, or the masters of the church, here 
is quite another theory and quite different issues 
must follow—The question is still, common- 
Wealthor hierarchy. 

I think I could easily show, that upon the 
soundest principles, the distinction contended 
for by Mr. Johns between the rights and duties 
of congregations and elders is of no avail to his| 
argument even if the distinction were admitted 
to be valid—if he asserts the right of the elder 
to sit in the Presbytery, as a part of his theory, 
as he does. For if there is a clear and absolute 
right of nonfeasance in the elder, it would not 
follow that the minister can proceed in his ab- 
sence ; but it would follow that if the elders have 
the right of membership, coupled with the right 
of exercising their powers at their mere discre- 
tion, then the exercise of this discretion must 
draw after it consequences as real as itself and 
as ample as its own extent. And the result 
would be, that the meeting or not meeting ofthe 
Presbytery, must depend of right on the mere 
discretion, of the elders and the congregations, 
and not on the presence of the ministers. But 
my limits make me forbear. 

Rozsert J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


* See Angel and Ames on corporations, p. 53, 
and p. 283. Sergeant and Rawle’s Reports, I. 517 
—66. Case of St. Mary’s church. Barnwell and 
ee Reports, IX. p. 51, Blacket v. Blizard, 


t See Blackstone, b. 1. ch. 2, p. 156. Spelm. W. 
I. 291.—Coke Littleton, p. 97. Selden. tit. hon. 2. 
5. 19, Lex. Parlamentaria, p. 10, &c., &c., 


FIELD FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Rev. Mr. Grout, Missionary in South Africa, 
writes to a friend in Boston: ** There are about 
10,000 inhabitants as near meas the people of 
a New-England preacher are to him; and Dr. 
Adams has nearly 14,000 within the same dis- 
tance. Our intercourse with them is as free as 
that of a preacher at home. Though 


hundred, and sometimes a thousand in atten- 
dance. We might establish schools to any extent. 
For any thing that appears, this might soon. be 


every honest man (not to speak of generosit 


we are} 
obliged to meet on the Sabbath under a scorching} 
‘sun, we have, on an average, some four or five 


- REY. BAPTIST NOEL’S SPEECH. 
Speech of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, at the meeting 
of the New Scoteh Secession Church, at Exeter Hall, 
He commenced by saying, that he had tho- 
roughly examined the principles and conduct o 
the Free Church of Scotland, before he decided 
upon thus publicly attaching himself to its cause, 
and calling upon the meeting to assent to the 
Resolution he had to propose, which was as fol- 
lows :—** That this meeting, having heard the 
statements of the Deputation, renews its expres- 
sions of gratitude to God for enabling.so many 
ministers of Scotland to witness before the 
world this good confession to the supremacy 
of Christ and the spirituality of his Church, and 
learns with delight that such a large proportion 
of the. people of Scotland adhered to their faith- 
ful pastors, and their testimony for the truth in 
a day of peculiar trial ; and, deeply sympathiz- 
ing in the privations to which the ministers and 
people have been subjected, and, at the same 
time, recognising in the Free Church an instru- 
mentality which promises, in the hand of the 
quickening Spirit, and in friendly co-operation 
with other Evangelical churches, to revive the 
religion of Scotland, besides largely aiding in 
the evangelization of the world, this meeting 
resolves to render the Free Church its best as- 
sistance in providing places of worship for its 
adhering people.’’ ‘This resolution divided it- 
self into four particulars :—It called upon them 
to recognise the gon of the principles which 
the Free Church had maintained ;—it asked 
their verdict in favour of the conduct by which 
those principles had been sustained ;—it called, 
for sympathy with them, in the sufferings to 
which their fidelity had exposed them; and 
then, it pointed out those consequences which 
might be expected to result from their princi- 
ples, their conduct, and their sufferings. Were 
the question only to be decided by the authority 
of names, that authority should secure their 
suffrages in behalf of the Free Church. He was 
not blind to the existence of a formidable oppo- 
sition, nor deaf to the obloquy which had al- 
most on every side stunned them. Grave law- 
yers and courts of law had pronounced their 
acts illegal. ‘I'he Lords had sustained the judg- 
ment of those courts. ‘The great were almost 
universally combined against them in Scotland. 
Sites had been refused, by the great landed pro- 
prietors, for their churches. ‘They had been de- 
nounced in no measured terms. The press, 
with rare exceptions, had endeavoured to write 
them down. Clever pamphlets had been writ- 
ten in opposition to their claims. Their memo- 
rials and their petitions had been alike disre- 
garded. ‘The Government would afford them 
no relief when they asked it; and Parliament 
refused even to investigate their claims. He 
was told that no minister of the Church of Eng- 
land can consistently advocate their claims. A 
strange and mysterious silence pervaded even 
that portion of the Church of England which, 
in its heart, he believed, approved their princi- 
ples and their conduct. A journal, whose ho- 
nour it was, that it recognised the justice of 
these principles, and did homage to their moral 
worth, had yet been reduced to something al- 
most more than neutrality. Without disparage- 
ment of the authority or talent of its opponents, 
having weighed the principles and claims of the 
Free Church, by reason and by Scripture, he 
had come most distinctly to the conclusion that 
they were not mainly but altogether right ; then 
all this opposition, formidable as it was on both 
sides of the ‘I'weed, was only a new reason why 


as innocent, nay, aS meritoriousas they: were 
despised and reviled. Were the question to be 
decided by the authority of names alone, it 
would leave the conclusion perfect. The body 
most likely to have formed @ just opinion on 
this matter, was precisely the four hundred and 
fifty-four ministers of the Church of Scotland 
who had seceded from that Establishment: men 
of every age, even to the most advanced years, 
who were not acting under the impetuosity of 
youth, men whose circumstances forced upon 
them the greatest caution—whosaw before them 
sacrifices from which the flesh shrinks, as the 
consequence of their determination, men of 
whose benevolence and practical wisdom there 
could be no question. They were on the spot 
to examine—they were acquainted with their 
Church’s history—they knew the statutes they 

had to examine—they had searched those prin- 
ciples in the word of God; and the four hun- 
dred and fifty-four men who had for conscience 
sake made this great sacrifice, afier deep con- 
sideration, and much discussion together, were 

precisely the persons, of all others in the world, 

the most likely to form a just decision. Next 

to them were the two thousand elders, who 
were like Sir John Forrest, not cold specta- 
tors of these questions, but from their earliest 
childhood giving the deepest consideration to 
them—attached to the Church of Scotland, not 
as a Church, but as an Establishment, all their 
prejudices enlisted in its favour, and placed 

in circumstances more calculated to give them 
the opportunity of examining it than almost any 
otherlaymen. ‘The next body most likely tobe 
able to forma good opinion—and whose ver- 
dict would be the least likely to be suspected of 
partiality, was those poor men upon whom the 
burden of sustaining those ministers, in addi- 
tion to all the burdens of an establishment, was 

now to be thrown. The verdict of these Low- 
landers and Highlanders, poor as they were, was 
far more influential than the determination of as 
many of the nobility of other portions of our 
island. But there were two other classes, equal- 

ly capable of forming a just decision, and 
amongst whom the decision had been equally 
unanimous. ‘The missionaries were men of re- 
markable qualifications for that work, of cool 
and clear understanding, as well as of resolute 
principle. ‘These men were at a distance from 
the scene of strife. ‘Their passions were }itile 
likely to be roused by the contention; but yet 
they were interested enough to weigh the ques- 
tion ;—they examined its documents, they traced 
its progress, and, without a single dissenting 
voice, had determined that they must, in princi- 
ple, as they do in heart, attach themselves to 
the Free Church. But he attached still more 
importance to another testimony, that of the five 
hundred Presbyterian ministers of Ireland, who 
were an Established church, and, as Presbyie- 
rians, well acquainted with Presbyterian doc- 
trine and discipline. ‘They sent their Deputa- 
tion to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland ; that Deputation witnessed the disrup- 
tion which took place in May last; and, instead 
of remaining with the Assembly of the Estab- 
lishment, they were all found in the Assembly 
of the Free Church; whilst Mr. Denham, who 
spoke on their behalf, used this testimony re- 
specting them :—*- I speak in the name of five 
hundred ministers, and nearly a million of peo- 
ple, that we dare not stand neutral in the ommeigy 
for we hold that the contest is for the honour o 

Christ, Of the five hundred ministers, me 


individuals, members and office bearers, who do 
not, with all their hearts, fully go along with 
you in every step you have taken.”’ He chal- 
lenged any opponent of the Free Church to 
show him five classes of persons. who had any 
comparable claims to attention with those who 
had, under all the circumstances, any thing like 
| the same facility for coming to a just decision. 


ple of non-intrusion. 


nearly a million of people, there are not a dozen) 


commands that he has given. 


. The two pftinciples which the Free Church had 
maintained, and to which he professed his ad- 


made a reading, and why nota Christian peo- 


herence, were, first, the principle of non-intru- 


sion, and, secondly, the principle of spiritual 
liberty of the Church. 
meant that no minister was to be foreed upon a 
reluctant Christian congregation, but that the 
assent of that Christian congregation was to be 
received, in the formation of the pastoral rela- 
tion. ‘That principle should seem to be one of 
the simplest common sense; and when there 
was no relation so importantas this, did it not 
seem reasonable that a Christian people should 
not be debarred the right of protesting against 
the introduction of an unspiritual, unconverted 
minister? The world would sneer at thatetate- 
ment. An unspiritual and, an unconverted min- 
ister they would not comprehend, But, when 
our Lord had told us that many will at the last 
day prove to have preached in, hie name, to 
whoin he will say, I never knew, you;”’ when 
St. Paul had told us, that the ministers of Satan 
may assume the garb of the ministers, of Christ; 
when our Lord had told his.people, that they 
must ** beware of false prophets,” that come to 
them “in sheep's clothing;’’ and when there 
was no doctrine more vital to the happiness of 
mankind, or more legible in the pages of inspi- 
ration, than this, that, **excepta man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God;’’ he 
must say, that a Christian people ought to have 
the right of protesting against the introduction 
among them, to lead them and'their families, of 
a minister whose levity of Jife, whose whole 
character, and all his ministrations, might prove 
to them that he was unspiritual and unconvert- 
ed. ‘That principle was clearly laid down in 


the Scriptures, in all those passages which de- 


clare that Christians must ‘‘ take heed what they 
hear ;”’ that the sheep of Christ * know. his 
voice,’ and will not listen to the ** yoice of a 
stranger ;’’ which telh Christian men, if any 
man come to them and bring not the doctrine. of 
Christ, that they must ‘* not receive him to their 
houses nor bid him God speed” as.a minister, 
for fear they should be guilty of partaking of 
his evil deeds. ‘The practice and precedents of 
the New Testament afford similar proofs. ‘There 
were three instances alone in which ordinatian 
was directly spoken of in the Acts of the Apos- 
les, the history of the early Church. In all 
those instances, the minister was elected by the 
people. In the case of the selection of that 
apostle who was to fill the place of Judas, it 
was not the apostles who chose the two from 
whom the selection was to be made, but the 
company of disciples that were then gathered 
together. In the sixth chapter of the Acts, the 
officers were elected by the Christian people, 
of whom it was said, that the qualifiedtion 
should be that looked for in a minister, that 
they should be men filled with the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom. And. when we read of the ordi- 
nation of the presbyters of every church, the 
historian selects a word which determined that 
the apostles who ordained and confirmed those 
ministers, yet ordained them by the election of 
the churches in each place. ‘They went through- 
out the churches ordaining ministers, but that 
ordination was, by the force of the word, an 
ordination by election. All the passages in the 
Scriptures, which speak of the ordination of 
ministers, were accordant with those .prece- 
dents: for if it was said to ‘Timothy that he was 
to **ordain ministers,’’ or to “lay hands sud- 
denly on no man,” or if to Titus, that he was 
left to ** ordain ministers in Crete,’’ it must be 
obvious that those commands were consistent 
with those precedents, and consistent with the 
practice of the Free Church of Scotland. Nor 
was this a principle at all novel in the Christian 
Church. It was declared. recognised by 
Mosheim, by Bingham, by Waddington, and 
even by Hooker. Roman Catholics and Luth- 
erans united with Episeopalians and Calvinists 
in maintaining it. Neander, Paulo Sarpi, Cal- 
vin, and Beza were agreed in supporting it. It 
was adopted by the Presbyterian churches. It 
was found in the Belgic, the Saxon, and the 
Helvetic Confessions; and most. distinetly of 
all in the Confessions of the French Protestant 
churches, (which still carried it out theoreti- 
cally,) until the time of Napoleon, when they 
came into connexion with the French Govern: 
ment. ‘lhe Free Church maintained a princi+ 
ple incident to the Scotch Church for ages. It 
was unequivocally laid down in their Second 
Book of Discipline, which was ised by 
the Established Church in 1592. In that year, 
a statute passed, enacting that the Presbytery of 
the bounds should take order in all ecclesiasti- 
cal cases within those bounds, according to the 
discipline of the Kirk. ‘That discipline was the 
discipline found im the Second Book of Disci- 
pline. ‘The statute of 1592 was revived by the 
statute of 1690, and the statute of 1690 and 
that of 1592 were the basis of the establish- 
ment of patronage by the Act of 1711; so that 
even the most obnoxious Act which had, in its 
consequences, led to this disruption, still recog- 
nised that discipline of the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, which as direetly embodied this princi- 
But this principle could 
only be sustained by the aid of a second and a 
larger principle, the spiritual liberty of the 
Church of Christ, which meant that the Church 
of Christ should, in evéry land, and in all its 
branches, be at liberty, unrestrained by any 
stronger power, to fulfil all the commands of 
Christ. And it rested on two principles—first 
that our Lord had appointed certain office-bear- 
ers in his Church, ministers and others, and 


that to them had been committed by him the 


superintendence of his Church. ‘The Apostle, 
speaking to the elders of Ephesus, says, * feed 
the flock of Christ over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers.” ‘The Holy Ghost, 
then, made them the superintendents of that 
Church. It was God himself who called them 
to feed, as shepherds, their flock. ‘There were 
several similar passages. If to them, as shep- 
herds. of the flock, Christ had committed this 
authority, were they at liberty to delegate it to 
any one else? But there was another principle 
upon which their claim rested. Our blessed 
Saviour had given various commands respecting 


the discipline, as well as the doctrine, of his — 


people. Was it right that these commands 
should be obeyed? Was it right that any au- 
thority whatever should interlere between the 
Church at large and these commands of Christ ? 
In the Epistle to ‘Titus, the Almighty had by his 
inspired servant, laid down who were to be the 
ministers of his Church; they must be holy, 
blameless; they must hold fast faithfully the 
word as they have been taught, they must be no 
novices in the faith, they must be men who 
have a blameless reputation towards those who 
are without. Was it not a manifest defection 
from Christ, that any Church should say, while 
these were the characteristics he had laid down 
for its ministers, ** We will, with our eyes open, 
permit you, a stranger, to say, ‘Such ministers 
alone shall not be admitted—you shall admit to 
the Church, and the Church to the parish, a 
minister, who in our judgment has nope of 
these qualifications.’”” But if it was the duty 
of the Church to abide by this simple direction 


of its Master and Lord, then must the Church . 


have a spiritual liberty because otherwise, .it 
might be coerced and forbid to execute the 
Further, the 
Church must be the judge of the meaning of 
those laws; because, if withers ‘were to: judge 
of them—if.a court of law, for instance, was to 
determine the meaning of Christ’s commands, 
then might his commands be trampled under 
foot by the Church iwelf, in» obedience to an 
authority, that was, not his, This prineiple had 
no less been recognised by other great a 
rites, than those to which ‘he had already re- 
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ferred. Even Bishop W 


Church and the State, Gisti : 


He ‘defended the 


prépured for ‘you before the foundation 
whom 17 


gave me’ meat; Lowas sick and in prison,” &c 


** sudindsmuch as yé did it unto one of the least 
of thesemy brethren, ye did it unto me.” Now 
he believed the ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland to’be brethren suffering for Christ's 
sake, and he’ didnot see how any one who 
hoped to‘ have that welcome from his Master, 
could tefiise 10 attach himself to that holy com- 
pany. «Let our names be cast out as theirs were 
(exeluimed the Hon. and Rev. gentleman). ‘The 
act they*‘hu¥e edmmitied is imperishable ; the 
men jthemselves will live in future history, and 
next'to-the hiinour of having had the vigour to 
do ‘and dare; isthe satisfaction of honouring 
them.”'\'We do but anticipate the verdict of pos- 
terity, when all passion shall have been hushed, 
which will say it was the bo!dest act of our day, 
ant they were the boldest men that did it. And 
though our ‘nates shall not live in history, it is 
a satisfaction to do what we can to give them 
On such grounds 
alone'l ‘have ventired to ask and to anticipate 


justice’ and ‘honour now. 


of the resolution. 


hesitated not 
to assert it in his book on the alliance of 
y, and that 
use it had spiritual functions to fulfil.— 
Having-rebuvied the assertion that this princi- 
Ne was Popery, and shown the total difference 
tween the Chuteh of Scotland and the Church 

of Rome in respect to their claims for an ex- 
ercise of spiritual and secular power, the Hon. 
and Rev. gentleman went into a lengthened re- 
view ‘of the history of the apricere with re- 
gard to the Veto-law, which ended in the forma- 
‘sionof the’ Free Church, from''the year 1834 
dowtiwards, the facts of which have been’ fre- 
quently ‘discussed, and repeatedly published. 
secession of the ‘ministers of 
the Prée Church from the Established Church, 
and eonduct and character of the Seceding 

_ ministers from. various attacks which had been 
madé* upon“them'’ by public jodrnals, and by 
and eoneluded by saying, that if he 
‘asked? he meddied ‘with these Scotch 
quarrels, newer would be, that at the day 
our Saviour'would say, Come, ye 
of my ‘Father, enter into the kin 

e 
na” These brethren had 
been’ maligned, tatluced, trampled on, treated 
wittrindignity, exposed to scorn. The blessed 
Savidur ‘woald 1 was hungry and ye 
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within six months, or ‘Two 


Exper Question.—We have received seve- 

ral pew’ communications relating to the settle- 
. ment of this question, expressing our own views, 
ich we mi The wri- 
ters now engaged, who have one or two more 
communications, will close the discussion, as 
far as our paper is concerned. Soon it will be 
in the hands of the General Assembly where it 


which we must respectfully decline. 


should be left. 


_ Assemsty.—As the chief judica- 
tory of our Church will soon hold its annual 
sessions, we would once more remind the church 
of its duty to implore the blessing of God on its 
deliberations, It. will be called on. to decide on 
important subjects, and how much ‘is heavenly 
wisdom needed when fallible men undertake to 
direct and manage the affairs of the Church of 


Cheist !;,., “ The best of men are but men at the 
best,” and: how likely is this to be illustrated in 
the Galligions of opinion usually resulting from 
deliberative meetings. .Much may be done by 
prayer to give a sanctified influence to the next 
meeting of the Assembly, ‘and we regard it as 
especially important that its deliberations and 
acts should on this occasion produce a salutary 
impression on the public mind, as this will be its 


first’ meeting in'the great valley of the west. If 


the chiefest Apostle could say, “ Brethren, pray 


for us,”,the same request may, with still more 
urgent reasons, be made by the ministers and el- 


ders’ of the Church when thus assembled, 


= 


AnwuaL Meerine or tHe PresByTERIAN 
BoArp oF Forgien Misstons.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions will 
be held in the city of New York on Monday 
next,’ May 6th, at 4 o’clock P. M., in the Mis- 
sion House, corner of Centre and Reade streets. 
A Public Meeting will be held in the evening of 
the same day, at half past seven o’clock, in 
the Wall-street church, at which a statement of 
the Missionary proceedings of last year will be 


made., Several addresses may. be expected,. 


Another Meeting of the Board will be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, during the sessions of the 
General Assembly, when the Annual Sermon 

: will be preached by the Rev. John C. Young, D.D. 


Creation Caurcu Rerorma- 
TIoN.—This is the title of an editorial article 
in the Episcopal Recorder of April 27th, which 
for the unblushing effrontery of its statements, 
deserves a passing notice. The editor professes 
to have come to his conclusions upon‘the au- 
thority of Hetherington’s History of the Church 
of Scotland, and Short’s History of the Church 
of England, neither of which we could have 
supposed he had read with much care, consid- 
It may 
‘be as well to let the reader at once into the se- 


‘ering the deductions which he makes. 


cret of his discoveries. 


From Short’s History he has learned that 
‘the Reformation in the Church of England was 
effected with the “ utmost possible moderation, 
different corruptions in doctrine and practice 
were temoved, scriptural truth, government, 
and discipline were testored, every thing was 
done decently and in order, and the Church 
-became under the guidance of its own officers 


‘thoroughly enlightened and reformed.” 


~ On the other hand, he learns from Hether- 
ington, that the, Reformation in Scotland was 
snot-a reformation, but “ the utter destruction of 
‘a Charch by vjolence and blood, and the crea- 
‘tion of a new one of an entirely opposite cha- 
_racter in its: place ;” and he further learns that 
‘John Knox had no other ordination than one 
‘from laymen, and this he says is a conceded 
point! Now we scarcely know how to treat a 
‘writer who will adduce such statements as 


hora of the dilemma, 


the-Reformation in the Church of Eng- 
“land, the statement above quoted is as wide of | 
_ historical truth as could be well conceived. There 
, was no remarkable moderation in conducting it, 
theremoval of corrdptions in doctrine and prac- 
an 


was iteomplete, neither was there 
‘establishment of scriptural truth, government 
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and discipline. What was good in that Refor- 
mation ‘was instrumentally effected by men who 
did not.believe in thedivine right of prelates, 
and it was the grief of the wise and good that 


| this reformation was arrested before it was half 
completed, It would not have been as perfect 


as it was, had it not been for the kindly inter- 
position of learned and pious men who were 


anti-prelatical in their sentiments. ‘Take the 


Church of England from its origin until the 
Revolution, and of what is its history compo- 
sed? Violence, bloodshed, corruption in doc- 
trine and practice, devotion to forms, papistical 
tendencies, and absence of vital godliness in 
the large mass of its ministers and members. 
All this may be verified from the pages of au- 
thentic history. | | 

There is no point of history better establish- 
ed than this, that the Church of England had 
its rise in the contest between that profligate 
and licentious Prince Henry VIII. and the Pa- 
pal See. The former wished to indulge his 
lust unmolested by Church censures, and not 
finding the Pope as tractable as he could desire, 
he renounced his authority. Now will the read- 
er believe it, that Short, the favourite historian 
of the writer whose remarks we are comment- 
ing on, represents one of the first features of 
the lauded reformation of the English church, 
as being the assumption of all ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of a wretch like Henry the 
Eighth? This was the form of commission 
given by him to the Bishops as quoted by Short, 
“since all authority, civil and ecclesiastical, 
flows from the crown, and since Cromwell, to 
whom the ecclesiastical part has been commit- 
ted, is so occupied that he cannot fully exer- 
cise it, we commit to you the license of ordain- 
ing,” &c. 4 

Such was the first head of the English 
Church, and such was the source of authority 
for ordaining and “ using other ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction” enjoyed by her first Bishops. Un- 
der Elizabeth, the English Church was settled, 
and most fully established. And who was Eli- 
zabeth? A papist in her heart, and to a degree 
in her practice. If the gentleman of the Recor- 
der doubts this, let him still consult Short ; 
there, and in every other history of any note, 
he will find it. Such was the spirit of this wo- 
man, the spiritual head of the English Church 
in its palmiest days, that she could with difficul- 


ty be restrained from renouncing Protestantism 


altogether. We cannot pursu2 this subject. 
The Recorder sneers at the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church as created by John Knox. To 
this we will attend directly, but, in the mean- 
time, let us remind the writer, that he has ex- 
posed himself to a just retort. Short is still our 


| authority, and this historian tells us that the 


English Established Church was erected by 
Henry the VIII., and actually sprung from his 
nefarious divorce from his wife. We give the 
very words of Short. ‘ The ezistence of the 
Church of England as a distinct body and her 
final (1) separation from Rome may be dated 
from the period of the divorce!” This is very 
like church creation. | 

We now come to the writer’s statement in re- 


lation to the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


He first affirms that the church was destroyed 
by violence and bloodshed—that it was a des- 


truction and not a reformation. This is a bold 
assertion, and heedless must be the man who 
can make it in the very face of all history. To 
say that Hetherington so represonts it is utterly 
untrue, Every chapter in that excellent history 
evinces the genuineness and completeness of the 
Reformation of the Scotch Church from Popery, 
in which, to this day, there is not one of those 
numerous features of popery so observable in 
the Episcopal Liturgy. As to the violence with 
which this reformation was effected, we put 
Burnet against this writer, That there were 
heat and tumult attending the efforts of the great 
Reformer, is admitted ; but there was no blood- 
shed. This is Burnet’s testimony, “ One thing 
is not a little to the honour of Knox and his fol- 
lowers in that tumultuary Reformation, that the 
multitude was so governed, even amidst all that 
popular heat, that no blood was shed, and no 
man was killed in it.” And this, he says, he 
had from the Bishop of Rosse, “a testimony be- 
yond exception.” 

Again the writer asserts that John Knox had 
no other than lay ordination, and from this he 
takes occasion to sneer at the whole Presbyte- 
rian ministry, which he supposes can be traced 
up to Knox and no further. ‘This is another 
specimen of the accuracy of the writer. He 
quotes Hetherington as his authority, and by 
the very quotation proves that he did not take 
the pains to understand plain English. The 
language of Hetherington is as follows ; speak- 
ing of Knox’s arrival at St. Andrews, he says, 
* Soon after his arrival, the people of the place, 
together with Rough resolved to give John Knox 
a solemn and public call to be their minister,” 
é&c. This !anguage the writer construes as 
meaning that the people ordained him to be a 
minister for the first time! Astonishing! Is 
there a word about ordination here? Is it not 
simply a call to exercise his ministry in a 
particular place? Most certainly the latter 
is the meaning, and yet on this careless 
misconstruction of plain language the writer 
founds his argument, shall we call it, that 
the Presbyterian Church was created at the 


dination from lay hands! Now we would 
inform this writer that all the biographies 
of Knox, that we have ever read, explicitly 
state that he received orders in the popish 
church, before the grace of God called him to a 


knowledge of the truth. We shall only refer to 


one authority—the Life of Knox, published by 
the London Religious Tract Society. In the first 
page of this biography we have this statement, 
“‘ Knox was ordained a priest in the Romish 
Church at an age earlier than usual, and taught 
philosophy as a lecturer in the University. 
While thus employed he read the writings of 
several of the Fathers, particularly Augustine 
and Jerome; by them he was directed to the 
study of the Scriptures, and by degrees was 


emancipated from the trammels of scholastic 


divinity. As he publicly advocated scriptural 
sentiments he soon became an object of suspi- 


-cion to the bigoted Romanists, and having quit- 


ted St. Andrews, sentence was publicly passed 


against him asa heretic.” Afterwards the au- 


lime that John Knox received his only or- 


with Hetherington “of his being called to ex- 
ercise the office of the ministry.” Z 

Thus we see the author of ths objectionabl 
article has made a few material mistakes in histo- 
ry, and as the force of his sneers is founded on 
these, the reader may estimate their true worth. 
The high church doctrine of Apostolical succes-| 
sion is strongly asserted by the writer in the 
close of the article, and he affirms what we deny, 
and we dare him to the proof, that every Ameri- 


astical lineage ‘‘ through the clear and mani- 
fest line above him to the Apostle John.” 

In conclusion, we feel constrained to remark 
that the whole temper of the article demonstra- 
tively proves, that if the Episcopal Recorder is 
to be regarded as the exponent of the state of 
feeling in the Evangelical portion of the Epis- 
copal Church, Mr. Barnes was correct in repre- 
senting the difference between them and the ra- 
bid high church party, as exceedingly slender. 


can Episcopal clergyman can trace his ecclesi-| 


thor of the biography makes a similar statement| : 
‘body held its sessions in the Rev. Mr. Ide’s 


A New Enrerprise.— The Presbyterian 
Church of Jersey city, New Jersey.” We 
learn with great pleasure that a church under 
this tile was organized in Jersey City, New 
Jersey, on Monday evening 22d April by a 
committee from the Presbytery of New York, 


consisting of Rev. Drs. Spring and Phillips.— 


This church will be under the charge of the 
Presbytery of New York, and thus in connec- 
tion with the Old School General Assembly.— 
The services of the Rev. John Johnstone, late 
of the Jayne street Presbyterian Church, New 
York city, have been secured, and a call will 
probably be given him immediately, now that 
the church is organized, A subscription liber- 
ally commenced is now receiving names for 
the erection of a church edifice, and with every 
prospect of realizing such an amount as will 
enab'e the Trustees to build such a church as 
will be an ornament to the city and a credit to 
the state. In consequence of the contempla- 
ted removal of the Wall street congregation to 
the upper part of New York, their place of 
worship has to be taken down and negotiations 
are now going on to purchase the same and 
re-erect it in Jersey City, in the same form, 
on one of the most eligible s‘tes in town. 


Deatu oF THE Rev. Mr. Cargey.—The New 
York True Sun states that the Rev. Mr. Carey, 
whose ordination by Bishop Onderdonk occa- 
sioned so much excitement some months ago, 
died on his passage to Havana, when just with- 
in the harbour. 


— 


Intsa MARRIAGE QuEsTION. —Since our no- 
tice of this question in our last we have seen 
that the English House of Lords has decided it 
adversely to the interests and rights of Irish 
Presbyterians. ‘The subject came before that 
body by the way of petition or appeal, asking 
relief against the courts of law, which had de- 
cided against the legality of marriages between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, when the ce- 
remony had been performed by Presbytcrian 
ministers. The motion for relief was not grant- 
ed, and what do our readers suppose was the 
state of the.vote in that zoble body on a ques- 


ans? [t was two votes for and two against the 
proposed bill! We much mistake the temper 
of Irish Presbyterians if they submit tamely to 
such an outrage. The result is one of the 
proofs of the persecuting spirit of Prelacy, which 
first denying to Presbyterians an authorized 
ministry would thus nullify its acts. It receives 
its chief support from kingly government, and 
favourably as some of our liberals may think of 
it, it entertains the same proscriptive spiril, 
and would, had it the same countenance, in- 
dulge in the same proscriptive acts in this coun- 


try. 


Western New Yorx.—We regret to learn 
that the pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Isaac W. Platt, of the Presbytery of Steuben, 
and the Church at Bath, has been dissolved.— 


this region of country, in which Mr. Platt was 
a pioneer of Old-schoolism and did much to 
promote its interests ; and because an important 
church is thus left vacant, which should be 
speedily and well supplied. 


Cuurcn Prosperiry.—We learn from the 
Buffalo Gazette that ‘twenty members were 
added to the Old-school Presbyterian Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Lord’s,) on the 2d Sabbath of April; 
ten of whom were received upon the confession 
of their faith—making the addition to this 
church of one hundred members in a little more 
than a year, one half of whom have been add- 
ed from the world by confession.” 


— 


A VatuaB_e Reprint.—We are happy to 
announce that those enterprising publishers, 
James M. Campbell & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have determined to reprint the valuable Com- 


Scriptures. The first number, in quarto form, 
has been issued, and is a very good specimen 
of what the work will be. 
to have the work completed in fifty numbers at 
twenty-five cents a number, We need not say 
a word in commendation of Scott, as a Com- 
mentator, his value is too well known; but we 
would recommend to our readers this edition of, 
his great work, which they will find worthy of 
their patronage. 


— 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will 
hold its annual sessions in the First Presbyte- 
rian church in the city of Louisville, Kentucky, 
on Thursday the 16th day of May next, at 11 
o’clock, A. M., and will be opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D., the 
last Moderator. 

The Committee of Commissions will meet in 
the same church. on the Wednesday morning 
preceding at 11 o’clock, in the afternoon at 
4 o’clock, and on Thursday morning at 9 
o’elock to receive commissions for the comple- 


tion of the roll. 


Wn. M. Stated Clerk, 


Joun M. Kress, Permanent Clerk. 


tion of so much Magniiude to su iarye anu puw-} 
erful a class of subjects as the Irish Presbyteri- 


We notice this particularly from our interest in| 


mentary of Dr. Thomas Scott, on the whole] 


It is contemplated) 


Baprist Convention. — This 


Church, Philadelphia, during the past week. It 
was numerously attended, and the discussions 
possessed much interest. The subject of sla- 
very was involved in the debates, and for a time 
the state of feeling was so intense as to threaten 


disunion. Measures of peace, however, at length] 


prevailed, and a committee was appointed to 
make some arrangement which in future might 
prevent such unhappy collisions between the 
different sections of that Church. 


Mar Yonannan.—Mr. Stocking, at Ooroo- 
miah, (Persia,) says : ‘‘ The Bishop Mar Yohan- 
nan is now in the village, interesting the people 
with the wonderful things he has seen and heard 
in the New World. I am told that he is preach- 
ing on temperance, and actually obtaining 
names to the pledge.” | 


— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 

Tue Works or tue Rev. Joun Newron, late Rector of 
the United Parishes of St. Mary, Woolnoth, &c. To 
which are prefixed Memoirs of his wife by the Rev. 

Richard Cecil, A.M. New York, 1844: Robert Car- 

ter, 8vo. vol. 1, pp. 486; vol. 2, pp. 480. 

In these two volumes are comprised the works of a 
man whose very name is venerated by the people of God, 
and whose memoy is held in devout remembrance. 
His deep piety, his single heartedness, his untiring zeal, 
his lovely exemplification of the Christian character, give 
authority to his witings which those of very few pos- 
sess. ‘The readerifeelg that such a man has a claim to 
be heard, because he speaks from a full and experimental) 
knowledge. Newton possessed unusual facility in wri- 
ting, and all that he wrote displays eminent good sense. 
His letters are models; his hymns are great helps to de- 
votion ; and his sermons and tracts are at once simple and 
instructive. The life of Newton was very remarkable, 


and his personal narrative never fails to awaken profound | you have promised me; I rely upon your word.” 


interest, But why should we speak of one whose praise’ 
is in all the churches, as a laborious servant, and faithful 
and affectionate fullower of the Lord Jesus? We can- 
not let the occasion pass without a word of commenda- 
tion for the publisher, who has laid the Christian public 
under obligation by the variety, multiplicity, and useful- 
ness of his publications, These two noble volumes are 
furnished’at the low price of Two dollars and fifty cents, 


Exposition oF St. Paut’s EpistLe To THE Romans; with 
extracts from the exegetical works of the Fathers and 
Reformers. ‘Translated from the original German of 
Dr. Frederick Augustus Gotttreu Tholuck, Professor! 
of Theology in the Royal University of Halle. By 
the Rev, Robert Menzies. First American from the 
second revised and corrected Edinburgh edition, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1844: Sorin & Ball. 8vo. pp, 432. 

The Epistle to the Romans is on many accounts one 
of the most important portions of the writings of the 
great Aposile, and of late years we have had it most am- 
ply unfolded by the Commentaries of Drs, Hodge and 
Chalmers. Now for the first time we are favoured with 
a further illustration of it by one of the most prominent 
and excellent of the German divines, Tholuck enjoys 
a high reputation both for piety and scholarship, and this 
effort of his pen was chiefly designed to make known the 
cardinal doctrine of justification to the Neologists of 
Germany, who in the pride of reasoning have made ship- 
wreck of faith, On some points the views of Tholuck 
are not so clear'as we could desire, and although his ex- 
egesis is very learned, it is sometimes too much oppress- 
ed with this very learning. His comments on the ninth 
chapter do not satistly us. We have had opportunity to 
examine but a small portion of this work, and therefore 
can only speak of it in general terms. We doubt not, 
however, that the scholar will find much acute and 
able exposition in it, and will be particularly inter- 
ested in its leading views, especially as coming from a 
man who was himself once groping in the dark. The 
volume is got up in a very creditable style, 


Bonyan’s Grace Asounpina To THE Cuirr oF SINNERS ; 
Heart’s Ease in heart trouble; The World to Come, 
or visions of heaven and hell; and the Barren Fig 
Tree. Philadelphia, 1844: W. A. Leary. 18mo. 
pp. 374. 

‘These minor works of Bunyan are all excellent, and 
well adapted to instruct and quicken the practical Chris- 
van. 
form, but the present publisher has done a good service 
in collecting them into one portable volume. It is a 
enod sign that there is a call for such books. 

We are sor nena f Heaven and Hell” 
published among the genuine works os. Bunyan. No 
person, conversant with Bunyan’s style, cau Dutiaue that! 
it ever came from his pen. 


Lectures on Cuurcu GovERNMENT, containing objections} 


to the Lpiscopal scheme. - Delivered in the Theologi- 

cal Seminary, Andover. By Leonard Woods, D. D., 

Professor bf Christian Theology. New York, 1844: 

Turner & Hayden, 12mo. pp. 198. 

Another of the fruits of the recent Episcopal contro- 
versy, provoked by prelatists to their own injury, The 
long forbearance of anti-prelatists has been exhausted, 
and they have shown at length how well able they are to 
expose the presumption of their assailants, Dr, Woods 


writes in a popular style, and his book is intended for 


popular use. His style of treating the subject is plea- 
sant, and his argument is cogent. We cordially recom- 
mend the book tu those who are pestered with the arro- 
gant claims of prelacy, as a good antidote, and as very 
suitable to be circulated where the controversy is rife. 


REvicion.1N AMERICA; or an account of the origin, pro- 
gress, relation to the state, and present condition of 


the evangelical churches in the United States, With). 


notices of the unevangelical denominations. By the 

Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. New York, 1844: Harper & 

Brothers. 8vo. pp. 343. 3 

‘I'his volume was prepared by the author at the sug- 
gestion of some of his friends, to satisfy the inquiries of 
foreigners on the subjects of which it treats. In his ex- 
tensive travels on the Continent of Europe, he discovered 
a singular interest in relation to our religious institu- 
tions, and the most expeditious and satisfactory way in 
which he could meet this state of feeling, was to prepare 
a volume in which could be compressed all the necessary 
information. The work having been presented to the 
European public, is now reprinted in this country as pos- 
sessing a domestic as well as a fureign interest. As to 
its execution, we migut say much in its commendation, 
Its materials are varivus and valuable, and their arrange- 
ment is judicious. It must have-cost the author much 
labour and research to collect and compress so much 
within the space occnpied; and by foreigners, who have 
known but little of our social and religious condition, his 
labour will be appreciated. We do not say that the au- 
thor is always correct in the statement of his facts, but 
we presume he has been careful to be so; in the expres- 
sion of his own opinions, we have seen but little to dis- 
seut from. ‘he work as a whole is one of great in- 
terest, 


Every Man nis own Cattie Doctor; containing the 
causes, symptoms, and treatment of all the diseases 
incident to Oxen, Sheep, and Swine, and a sketch of 
the Anatomy and Physiology of neat cattle, By Fran- 
cis Clater. Edited, revised, and almost rewritten by 
William Youatt, author of “« The Horse,” &c., with 
numerous additions, embracing an Essay on the use of 
Oxen, and the improvement in the breed of Sheep, 
&c. By J. S. Skinner, Assistant Postmaster Gene- 
ral, with numerous cuts and illustrations, Philadel. 
phia 1844: Lea and Blanchard. 12mo, pp. 251. 


As we are not particularly aw fait on the subjects| 


treated of in this volume, we have given the full title for 
the information of our agricultural readers, who will no 
doubt see its value as a guide in the management of cat- 
tle. The authors are men of authority in these matters. 


PERIODICALS. 
We have received from R. S. H. George, South Fifth 
street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia, No, 9 of the Criti- 
cal Commentary and Paraphrase on the Old and New 


Testaments and Apocrypha, by Patrick, Lowth, Arnald,| 


Whitby, and Lowman, reaching to the seventeenth chap- 
terof Numbers, ‘This series is published with great reg- 
ularity. 

The May number of Agnew’s Eclectic Magazine of 
Foreign Literature, is embellished with a beautitul engra- 
ving of Sir Walter Scott’s Tomb, and is replete as usual 
with good selections, in poetry and prose, of a graver and 
lighter nature, from the foreign journals, 

The tenth number of the Commentary by Patrick, 
Lowth, &c., has been sent to us by the Agent, Mr. 
George, of Philadelphia, It comes down to the 3lst 
chapter of Numbers. 3 


PAMPHLETS. 

Notes and Observations suggested by reading a pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Unity of the Church, the Ministry, 
and the Apostolical Succession, by the Rev. Bishop Otey 
of Tennessee.” By the Rev. A. B. Lawrence, M. A., of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. ‘These observations are acute and 


spirited, and the author handles the Bishop of Tennessee| 


in a manner which will probably make him more cav- 
tious in his next publication. 
Dr. Tyng has published in a pamphlet form his re- 


| FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, NO. IV. 


_was correct: the mother had engaged to deliver 


They have frequently been published in a separate] 


marks on the Rev. Mr. Barnes’ inquiry into the position 
of the Evangelical party in the Episcopal Church. — 


Roman Catholic injuries to Protestants on the increase—A 


mother sells her children to a priest—The children rescued | 
by a Protestant minister—Abduction of a girl at Sommi-| 


eres—Another case of abduction at Labissonié—Efforis of 
M. Alby to recover his daughter—A letter received from 
her—Letter to the Altorney general— Extract from the Ar- 


chives du Christianisme on the case—The laws violated, 
and the priests obeyed, exemplified in the case of deceased 
Protestants, 

15th Fi 1844 


Mr. Editor—Our conflict with. the Roman 
Church becomes continually more active and 
ardent, and the incidents more serious. ‘lhe 
attitude of government remains the same, timid 
and undecided ; it is without energy against the 
wicked ; not actively doing, but passively per- 
mitting wrong. ‘Things occur which savour of 
the seventeenth century, and of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. You think, perhaps, 
that I exaggerate; you will judge for yourself, 
from the ome facts, which will furnish 
proof that Protestant children are spirited away 
by force or fraud, in order to be placed in con- 
vents, for a time at least—the time necessary to 
complete what they call their religious instruc- 
tion. 

In alittle town, situated about nineteen miles 
from Montauban, the pastor of the Reformed 
church was suddenly notified that a Protestant 
woman, (whose husband was also a Protestant, ) 
and who was as vicious as she was poor, had 
sold two of her daughters, the one four, and the 
other ten years of age, to the Roman Catholic 
vicar of the parish, for the purpose of having 
them conveyed toaconvent. It was evening. 
The pastor repaired without delay to the wo- 
man’s house, and learned that his information 


her children to the priest, on condition of re- 
ceiving from him a sum of money. While the 
pastor was in the house, the vicar himself arri- 
ved; and after some rather tart words of explan- 
ation with the pastor, he went out, saying to the 
mother: ** My good woman, you know what 


The pastor kept these poor children in sight; 
lie did not leave the mother until it was quite 
late, and next morning by daybreak, he returned 
and kept watch before the house. ‘I'he vicar 
made his appearance at a distance, and then 
withdrew. ‘I'he pastor then endeavoured to 
awaken the conscience of the depraved mother; 
for, as to the husband, it was useless to apply to 
him, since he was tremblingly afraid of his wife, 
who had more than once threatened him with a 
knife. She threatened her children with simi- 
lar violence, and in her truly diabolical fury told 
the pastor himself, while she cast her eyes on 
her poor slumbering offspring, that she knew 
not what restrained her from ridding herself of 
them by despatching them! She consented, 
however, not to deliver her daughters to the vi- 
car, on condition that the pastor would pay her 
asum of money, necessary, she said, for the 
payment of her debts; and probably she asked 
still more from him than the priest had promi- 
sed her. Whatever repugnance he felt to such 
a bargain, the pastor believed it to be his duty 
to comply with her demands, for the sake of 
rescuing the children from their perilous situa- 
tion. By the help of some friends, he collected 
the sum required, took the two children, and 
placed the younger in a Protestant boarding- 
house in the town, and procured admittance for 
the elder, into the Protestant Orphan-house of 
Montauban, as an excepted case, being virtual- 
ly, though not literally an orphan. But for the 
faithfulness and activity of this pastor, these two 
children would now have been in a convent; 
and let the reader particularly remark this :—If 
the pastor had not acted promptly, all was lost; 
two hours later, and probably it would have 
been too late. 

In the instance just narrated, the abduction 
was not consummated, and besides, the parents 
were consenting to it. 
tion than a purchase. But here follow two in- 
stances, in which the abduction was consumma- 
ted, and consummated in spite of the parents. 


It was less an abduc- 


The first instance, concerning which we are 
not in possession of the details, occurred to- 
wards the end of last year. At Sommiéres, de- 
partment of Gard, a girl of twelve or thirteen 


vears of age. danehter of a Roman Catholic mo- 
ther, flame. a Protestant father, who, 


on marrying, had agreed that their children 
should be brought up as Protestants, went to 
commence her religious instruction under the 
care of her pastor. An aunt, devoted to the 
priests, abducted the girl in the night, and placed 
her nobody knew where. ‘The father, a prey to 
the deepest sorrow, demanded in vain the aid 
of the police to make search for her; that aid 
was refused. ‘I'he journal, from which we bor- 
row these statements, adds: ‘* We shall without 
doubt be able very soou to inform our readers, 
that the supertor civil authority has better un- 
derstood its duties. It depends on that autho- 
rity to restore the child to her father, and to give 
Romish fanaticism a lesson which it will remem- 
ber. ‘The 355th article of the penal code pre- 
scribes for the crime committed in this case, the 
punishinent of hard labour, for a proportionate 
time. Through regard to the interests of so- 
ciety as a whole, we are desirous of seeing the 
penalty enforced on the present occasion. Law, 
in France, is the same for all, and no one should 
be permitted to evade it.”’ : 

The second instance is tiis. Mademoiselle 
Hérail, a Roman Catholic, is at the head of a 
female school, at Labissonié, in the commune of 
Montredon. Mons. Francis Alby, a wealthy 
Protestant farmer of Roquemaure, was guilty of 
the serious imprudence of sending fo that school 
two of his daughters. ‘Ihe elder Eugenia, is 
some months over twelve years of age. Mad. 
Hérail and the Roman priests, her accomplices, 
corrupted and took possession of the mind of 
this child, whose family are Protestant, and 
much attached to their church: and on the 22d 
of December last, in the evening, the young Eu- 
genia suddenly disappeared, carrying with her 
a part of her clothes, and Jeaving in her bureau 
a mass-book, some images of saints, and the ad- 
dress of the parish priest of Escoussens, where 
there is a numerous boarding-school, (pension) 
of the Ladies of the Cross. On December 23d, 
the unhappy father carried his complaint before 


the justice of peace, at Montredon, who being} 


himself a Protestant, limited himself to receiv-. 


-ing the complaint, hearing testimony, and trans- 


mitting the whole case, on December 25th, to 
the king’s attorney at Castres. Fugenia’s fa- 
ther earnestly recommended the suit to this ma- 
gistrate, adding, that his wife had fallen sick 
through grief. 

_ Mr. Rabaud, pastor of Montredon, and presi- 


dent of the consistory of Castres, hastened to} 


write, on December 27th, to the king's attor- 


ney, in order to inform him of the presumed 


causes of this crime, and the “disastrous conse- 
quences which it might have both on the Alby 
family, the head of which had been taken so 
dangerously ill, and on the Protestants of that 
whole region. He properly called for prompt 
and severe justice. He also wrote to the Min- 
ister of Justice and ecclesiastical affairs, to in- 
struct him, in his twofold capacity, respecting 
all the details of this seandalous affair; and he 
strongly depicted its immediate consequences, 
and those which might readily be anticipated as 
occurring hereafter. 

On the 2d of January, things remained still 
in the same state. An application to the justice 
of peace to hear some new testimony, and a 
letter to the pastor, Rabaud, informing him 
that the complaint was Jodged in the hands of 
the judge of process, (/e juge d’instruction,) 
were all that had been done, during ten days 
of anguish to the Alby family: nearly as if the 
business were about the thelt of a sum of mo- 
ney, and not about the stealing of a daughter ; 
and as if the first thing to be done, were not to 
discover the child, and restore her to her family; 
and when this should be accomplished, to re- 
sume the slow and wise forms of a criminal pro- 
cess against the man-stealers. In vain, M. Alby. 
desperate with pets made solicitation to the king’s 
attorney.’’ ‘* Show me where she is, and we shall 


cause her to be restored to you,”’ was the inflex-} 
ible reply given toa father, who with broken} 
heart had applied to the civil authority precisely} 
for the end, that it might use the means at its} 
disposal, for the discovery of his daughter. But, 
as far as it is known, and as the circumstances 
of the crime clearly indicate, the civil authority 
has caused no search to be made in the boarding- 
school of _Escoussens, or in the three or four es- 
tablishments of the same character which exist 
in the arondissement of Castres, or in the two 
convents in the same district; it does not even 
appear that Mademoiselle Hérail, or the priests 
of Labissonié, have been called upon, examin- 
ed, or summoned to cause the child to be re- 
stored, which they have evidently stolen away, 
and with whose retreat they are undoubtedly ac- 
quainted. 

‘The consistory of Castres, in their session of 

January 2d, fully approved of the conduct and 
letters of their president, and under date of 4th 
of January, wrote, themselves, to the Minister, 
respectfully, but with firmness and dignity, de- 
manding in the name of the law and of religious 
liberty, that justice should be awarded for this 
abominable outrage. 
' Justice having the appearance of going to 
sleep in the presence of such a crime, M. Alby 
wrote to the attorney-general, a very circumstan-| 
tial letter, some extracis from which follow : 

‘* My wife is seriously ill ; I, myself, sink un- 
der the anguish I experience, when I reflect that 
for more than ten days jfistice has been unable 
to discover my child, and to punish the authors 
or accomplices of a crime so detestable, as the 
circumstances of the case, and the statements 
drawn up preparatory to process, must sufh- 
ciently indicate. * What!’ say I to myself, 
‘am [ in France, in the midst of a well gov- 
erned people, whose administration of justice, as 
active as it is enlightened, arrives so readily at 
the discovery of crimes? Is it because I am a 
Protestant, and on account of the position of 
those who have seduced and abducted my daugh- 
ter, that obstacles are put in the way of recover- 
ing her, by sure and active measures? No, no! 
The mouth of the king has proclaimed, that the 
Charter is a reality, and the Charter secures 
equal protection for-every kind of religious wor- 
ship—tor every Frenchman.’ 

‘* Have we then fallen back on those times of 
sad and cruel memory, in which children were 
forcibly taken from Christians of the Reformed 
religion, notwithstanding their complaints and 
lamentations? No! for the law punishes with 
severe penalties those who have contributed to 
the abduction of my daughter, those who have 
favoured that abduction, those who secrete her 
against my will. Shall it prove true, that the 
wicked perpetrators of this deed will be suffi- 
ciently dexterous and formidable to cause my 
daughter to be lost to her family? Shall it be 
necessary to put our children in chains, in or- 
der to secure our possession of them, and to pre- 
serve them in the faith of the gospel, to the 
power and purity of which our ancestors bore 
testimony, by exile and martyrdom ? 
commit my cause with confidence to your care. 
My cruel, my shocking position, will be with- 
out any doubt a sufficient motive for the exer- 
cise of justice, no matter against whom... .. 
But this cause is that also of all my fellow- 
Christians of the same communion. If my 
daughter be not restored to me, they all have 
grounds of fear, and their voices, which I would 
call to my assistance, would be joined with 
mine ; they would not fail me, if 1 lay under 
the necessity of associating them in my com- 
plaint, for the attainment of its object.” 

This letter was written when the Alby fami- 
ly received a letter bearing the post-mark of 
Castres, from the young Eugenia. We shall 
copy it entirely and verbatim, because it offers 
superabundant proof into what hands this girl of 
twelve years old has fallen. (‘The original letter 
has many orthographical errors.) 

“* Dear Papa and dear Mamma—*' I write to 
you that you may not be concerned about me. 

It was necessary that I should quit you for some 


time, in order to follow the will of God, who 


has called me to his holy catholic church. 1 
perecive that we wore in error. "That grace 


which the good God has shown me, I desire 
that he shall grant to you, and to all the fami- 
ly. I pray much for this, every day. If he 
grants me perseverance, and to see you all some 
day quite catholic, [ shall be the happiest crea- 
ture; | shall have the well-founded hope, afier 
having always loved you in this world, of see- 
ing us reunited inheaven. Be not troubled on 
my account ; the good God has guided me well ; 
he is so good a father. I will return to you as 
soon as possible, afier [ have been sufficiently 
instructed in the holy religion, which I have 
embraced of my own accord, and in obedience 
to the inward call of grace. Grace and peace 
be with you all in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Evcenia Abby.” 


A copy of this letter was immediately joined 
to that of M. Alby, addressed to the attorney- 
general, with a proscript, in which M. Alby re. 


quests that magistrate to observe that it proves,| 


1st, that his daughter is not far from Castres ; 
2d, that if she has not been discovered, it is be- 
cause justice has not searched for her with care ; 
3d, that his conjectures concerning the motives 
for her abduction are well-founded ; 4th, that his 
daughter is under the fascination of those, whe 
have written a letter for her, which she could 
noteven copy. ‘This letter, adds M. Alby, if 
my daughter is not immediately restored to me, 
will be a proof to me of a fifth truth, viz. that 
the laws are rendered impotent, when crimes 
are covered with the mantle of fanaticism. 

M. Alby’s letter to the attorney-general left 
Castres on the 6th of January. On Feb. 10, 
the Archives du Christianisme publish in a post- 
script what follows : 

* We receive tvo late for publication in this 
day's paper, new details respecting the crime 
which has plunged the family of Alby into 
mourning. We must limit ourselves to the state- 
ment, that at the date of Feb. 4th, notwithstand- 
ing the interposition of the Minister, the Pre- 
fect, and the Attorney-General, the young Eu- 
genia Alby had not been restored to her family, 
and that no energetic measure, the only proper 
course for her recovery, had been taken against 
Mademoiselle Hérail, and the priests, who are 


justly suspected as well as she, of knowing the 
retreat of the ehild stolen on the 22d of Dec. 
1843, and we are now in Feb. 1844!” ° 

If we continue to procced as we do now, the 
priests, in many localities, will exercise a sort 
of omnipotence. ‘I'ruly, fur these several years. 
events occur, which are so unlooked for and 
astonishing, that we cannot but see the hand of 
God in it, who undoubtedly, in giving a power 
to Rome, which she seemed to have. lost,.in pre- 
paring the way for the accomplishment of pro- 
phecy. You have just seen what is done 
against Protestant families. I shall adduce here 
another fact which will prove that Protestants| 
are sometimes refused the privilege of interring 
their dead in the common burying-ground. You 
should particularly observe, in reading the fol- 
lowing narrative, that the civil authorities them- 
selves acknowledge that they have acted con- 
trary tv the laws for the sake of obeying the 
priests 

M. Cuvier, pastor of the Reformed church of 
Metz, having been requested to attend the fune- 
ral of a Protestant lady. named Traiié, deceased 
at St. Benoist, (Dep. of Meuse,) learned on his 
arrival that the mayor of the commune of Hau- 
mont, (St. Benoist not having a cemetery be- 
longing to it in particular,) had refused to allow 
a grave to be prepared for the defunct. ‘This 
mayor declared that he would not allow the in- 
terment to take place without a written authori- 
zation from the parish-priest. In-consequence 
of this refusal, the relatives of the deceased resolved 
torepair to the commune of Beney, (which, with 
the above named village, forms but one parish, and 
is the residence of the priest.) Messrs. Cuvier, 
Traité, and Philippot de Warvinet, a friend of 
the family, addressed themselves to the deputy 
of the commune, (the mayor being absent,) and 


this functionary at first manifested a favourable 


disposition, and sent for the grave-digger. How- 
ever, before the grave was commenced, the de- 
puty determined to consult the priest. 
panied by the sexton, he repaired to the parson- 
age, and very soon returned, saying, that the 
priest was opposed to the interment of the wi- 
dow Traité, in the burying-ground of the com- 
mune. 
knew that the law was in favour of the applica- 
tion for leave to bury, which hed been made to 
him, yet he would not do any thing against the 
will of the priest. 


Accom- 


The depuly stated, that though he well 


On receiving this answer, Messrs. Philippot, 


Traité, and Cuvier, repaired along with the de- 
puty and the sexton, to the house of the parish- 
priest, not fur the purpose of obtaining a per- 
mission, which it did not belong to him to give 
or to refuse, but to have an explanation with 
him. ‘They hoped that when enlightened by 
some comments on the text of the law, this ec- 
clesiastic would arrive at sentiments more toler- 
‘ant and equitable. 
stood to his point, and the deputy also. M. Cu- 
vier then asked the deputy to give him a written 
certificate of his refusal. 
and at his house, voluntarily 
lificate, signed by himself, an 
Messrs. Philippot, (who is a Roman Catholic, ) 
Traité, and Cuvier. 
noist 1o Commercy, the residence of the sub- 
prefect, being about eighteen miles (thirty kilo- 
metres,) and M. Cuvier being obliged to return 
to Metz the same evening, on account of public 
service on the Lord’s-day, it was impossible to 
have recourse to the superior magistrate. 
sequenily religious service was held in the house 
of the deceased, and the mayor of St. Benoist 
authorized the family to make a grave for her 
in an old burying-ground, now forsaken and 
without enclosure, used at present as a timber- 
ard. 
beet for although these facts oecurred on the 
Oth of December last, and although the consis- 
tory of Metz, whose right it is, immediately in- 
terposed, yet thus far neither the prefect of 
Meuse, nor the Keeper of the seals. and Minis- 
ter of justice and ecclesiastical affairs, has re- 
plied to the communication made them by this 
consistory, which is the natural guardian of the 
rights of Protestant families within its jurisdic- 
tion. 
on the subject, full of wisdom and firmness, in 
which they call attention to the fact, that the 
law recognizes the right of all French. citizens, 
without distinction of religion, to be interred in 
the communal burying-grounds ; and that places 
of burial are subject to the authority, order, and 
inspection, not of priests, but of the municipal 
magistrates, 


It was of no use; the priest 


He consented to this, 
ve the cer- 
attested by 


The distance from St. Be- 


Con- 


‘There the remains of the widow still re- 


This consistory has adopted resolutions 


‘The consistory of Metz demands the exhuma- 


tion of the body of the widow ‘Traité, and its in- 
terment in one of the two cemeteries, thatof Hau- 
mont, or that of Beney—and in aspot which 
may imply no disgrace to her memory. bs 


For the Presbyterian, 


TIME OF THE SECOND ADVENT. 

Mr. Editor—From the opinions of men, on 
this subject, let us now turn to the testimony of 
God. 
1. The Scriptures unequivocally declare that 
the Lord Jesus Christ will come the second 
time, personally, visibly, with power and great 
glory. Acts i. Il. * This same Jesus, which 
is taken from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into hea- 
ven.” Matt. xxiv. 30. ** And then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory.” 

2. With equal explicitness the Scriptures 
teach that the time of this coming is unknown. 
Matt. xxiv. 36. ‘* But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only. So also Mark xiii. 33, 
‘The passage Acts i. 7. seems to imply further, 
that the time of the coming is not only unknown, 
but to men unknowable, except as the event it- 
self shall declare it. **It is not for you to know 
the times, or the seasons, which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” 

3. In accordance with this statement, the 
Scriptures assure us that the advent will take 
place suddenly and unexpectedly; which it 
could not, were the time of it known. Matt. 
xxiv. 27. “For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth unto the west, so shall alsu 
the coming of the Son of Man be.”” Luke xxi. 
35. ‘* For as a snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 2 
Peter iii. 10. ** But the day of the Lord witl 
come as a thief in the night.” Matt. xxiv. 38. 
++ For as in the days that were before the flood, 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage until the day that Noah en- 
tered into the ark, and knew not until the flood 
came and took them all away; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” 

4, On the ground of the foregoing truths, the 
Scriptures solemnly enjoin it upon men, and 
without the slightest reference to the age in 
which they may live, to wateh; and if there be 
any force in language or logic, to watch for this 
specific event, the coming of the Lord. Matt. 
xxiv. 42, ** Watch, therefore, for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come.” Mark xiii. 
33, ‘Take ye heed, watch and pray; for ye 
know not when the time is.” Luke xxi. 36. 
‘‘ Watch ye therefure, and pray always, that ye 
may be accounted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to. pass, and to stand be- 
fore the Son of Man.”’ 7 

Other Scriptural testimonies, on each of these 
points, might be adduced almost indefinitely, but 
these are sufficient for the present, and in refer- 
ence to them [ submit the following remarks. 

1. They entirely sustain the doctrine of our 
standards, as laid down in answers 88 and 191 
of the Larger Catechism, and section 3, chap. 
xxxiii. of Confession of Faith. 

2. They plainly teach that the Lord may coma 
at any time, for ought that men know or can 
know to the contrary. Undoubtedly in the pur- 
pose of God the time of the advent is unchange- 


ably fixed, and speaking with reference to 


that purpose it cannot occur sooner or later than 
the deiermined moment. But that purpose is 
unrevealed. Men do not, cannot know it. While 
therefore the advent may be remote, it also may 
be, so far as men can know, at least from the 
now cited Scriptures, near. Even if in the un- 
revealed purpose of God, it is at the distance of 
centuries, no man knows, and therefore no one 
can without presumption affirm, that 1t may not 
take place to-morrow. ‘The inscrutable uncer- 
tainty of the time to men, undeniably involves 
the possibility of the event, so far as their know- 
ledge is concerned, at any time. 

3. These Scriptures therefore exclude the ne- 
cessary intervention of any certain and defined 
period, before the coming of the Lord. A peri- 
od, and peradventure a long period, may elapse 
before that coming, but these Scriptures furbid 
any one to say that such a_ period must elapse. 
If we know even that the Lord will not come, 
until after any imaginable epoch, the uncertainty 
with which these Scriptures invest the time of 
his coming is removed. ‘There is no more un- 
certainty until that epoch has expired, and we 
are free from the duty of constant watehfulness 
for that event, so solemnly and imperatively iim- 
posed. For it is impossible and absurd to be 
always wai¢hful for what we know to be future 
and distant. For example, if according to the 
Whitbyan hypothesis of the future, a thousand 
years or more must intervene before the second 
coming, then the profound and inscrutable un- 
certainty with which these Scriptures enshroud 
this coming is gone. ‘There is and can be no 
uncertainty about it, until the thousand years 
have terminated. And indeed very little then ; 
for according to this hypothesis, immediately or 
very soon after the close of the thousand years 
the Lord will come. While furthermore by this 
doctrine, it is rendered impracticable to watch 
always for the coming of the Lord. For how 
can a man always watch for an event which he 
knows will not take place for a thousand years? 
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‘which these 


-by which the faith of the Church, or its great 


heaven. What that is, according to the belief of 
this Church, is set forth in its Confession. And 


will, the faith of the Chureh, is not only absurd 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Watch for it, when, spooning 1 the hypothesis, 
» There are two ways of evading | | 
gions, which the Scriptures now. so clear- 
ly establish, 
1. One is to interpret them, and others like 
This is aceordingly dune. in reference to such 
an interpretation I remark :—. 
ians and commentators until recently. 

It is also against the sense of our standards in 
the sudden and ‘glorious coming of the Lord to 
judgment. 
tous doctrine of. the second coming, by taking 
away the most obvious evidence on which it 
the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
with powerand great glory ; and he shall send 


he knows it will not, capnot 
the conelu- 
them as relating to the destruei:ion of Jerusalem. 
It is against the concurrent wis of all the- 
passages are adduced as proofs of 
{i further undermines the great and momen- 
rests, If this passage—* then shall they see 
his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, &c.”’ 


—does not relate to the acwal coming of Jesus| 


Christ, but was fulfilled by the invasion and 
overthrow of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, then, by force 
of slfe same method of interpretation or perver- 
sion, every other analogous passage may be ex- 
plained away. And, in the end, the whole word 
of God may. become as indefinite and uncertain, 
as it is now, definite and sure. 

2. ‘The other way of evading the above con- 
clusions, is to show that other scriptures furnish 
additional instructions on this subject, and such 
instructions as require a different understanding 
of the scriptures we have now considered to 
make them harmonize with other portions of 
the word of God. This method would be legiti- 
mate and fair. For the Bible does not conira- 
dict itself, and by our interpretations, we must 
not make itdo so. Whether, on the subject in 
hand, we are required to modify and restrict 
these passages, by the fair and obvious sense 
others yet to be adduced, so as to make room 
for the Whitbyan theory of the Millennium, 
will appear in the sequel. Affectionately yours, 

Twisse. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY FOR CHINA. 

The Presbytery of Logansport, at an adjourn- 
ed meeting held in Logansport on the 16th April, 
ordained Mr, Hugh A. Brown to the work of an 
Evangelist, Mr. Brown designs going as a mis- 
sionary, under the care of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, to China. The Rev. A. 
‘I’. Rankin preached an appropriate discourse, 
from Matt, xxviii. 18—20. “The Rev. John 
Wright presided and proposed the constitution- 
al questions, and the Rev. E. W. Wright deli- 
vered the charge. ) 

The services were deeply solemn and inte- 
resting, and it is fondly hoped that the consecra- 
tion of this young brother to the great work of 
Foreign Missions will inspirit the churches un- 
der our care with more zeal and devotion in this 
important branch of benevolence. 

The fullowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

1. Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to 
the churches under our care, tu make a special ef- 
fort to raise funds for Foreign Missions, during the 
coming summer, for the support of the Rev. H. A. 
Brown, of the China Mission. Also to devote their 
regular annual contributions to the support of the 
same individual. 

2. Resolved, That we request the Presbytery of 
Lake, at its next meeting, to take action on the 
same subject, and unite with us in the support of 
Mr. Brown through the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

The Rev. Edward W. Wright and Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown were appointed commissioners to 
the next General Assembly. 

Arex. Wriiramson, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


basis of the faith of God’s people, which would 
beimpious. Or, to say the least, it would sub- 
‘stitute the varying and capricious decisions of 
actual majorities, in the place of a written rule, 
which can neither be seduced, corrupted. nor de- 
éeived, as the agreed sense of the unchangeable 
will of God; and thus lay a foundation for per- 
petual changes in the faith of the Charch, or else 
perpetual ‘schisms in its body. ‘I'his Synod, 
therefore, holding the faith of the Church to be 
true. to be based on God's word, to be the same 
held by the elect in all ages since the days of 
the Apostles, and to be in its very nature un-' 
changeable—protests against all attempts to 
change it, and especially against the efforts now 
making to change so much of it as relates to the 
subject of Incest; and hereby solemnly binds 
itself to resist, to the uttermost, and in every 
form, all such endeavours. 
A true copy. 
Henry R. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
A DISC i 


Mr. Editor—My attention has just been cal- 
led toa communication in your paper of March 
30th, signed J.;—1to which, in justice to myself 
and others, I am bound to reply. 


Presbyterians of the sinfulness of sending their 
children to schools of a certain description ; of 
which, he singles out St. Paul’s college as ‘a 
specimen.” Of this, 1 make nocomplaint. He 
certainly has a right to warn his Presbyterian 
br&hren against my school, or any other, which 
he thinks Tnebions to their children, as distinct- 
ly and publicly as he,sees fit. But he has no 
right to predicate his warning upon a ground 
which is not true, and which is calculated to 
| alarm Episcopalians quite as much as Presbyter- 


of} ians; indeed, much more, since very few of the 


Jauer, as far as my experience has gone, expose 
their children to the influence of ‘ Church 
schools.’ In this respect they have hitherto 
been more consistent than Episcopalians. 

St Paul’s College professes to be a school of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to train 
its pupils in the principles of that Church.— 
Whereas, your correspondent places it in a 
class of schools which he says are ** nominally 
Protestant,” in which * the insidious enemy of 
evangelical religion has manifested itself,” and in 
which * all the observances and opinions of the 
teachers favour Romanism.” ‘This is bold in- 
deed—but not more bold than false. ‘The wri- 

‘ter who does not hesitate to make charges of so 
serious a nature, and so injurious in their conse- 
quences ought to be prepared to substantiate 
them, and that I now call upon him.to do. I ask 
him to give, in his own name, his authority for 
his assertions. Were I to suffer them to pass 
unnoticed (they should not have been unnoticed 
so long, had 1 seen them before) the world 
would justly regard me as admitting their truth. 
Unpleasant, therefore, as it is, to write in this 
manner, I have no alternative. 

Your correspondent has made a number of ex- 
tracts from the Journal of St. Paul’s College, re- 
lative to some of the usages of the chapel; but 
for what purpose, does not exactly appear, for 
he says that he has “ no wish to indulge in de- 
nunciations of all those forms as if they were 
literally popish.”” Why then does he adduce them 
in connextion with his charge of Romanism, or 
nominal Protestantism? Why, does he make 
such a catalogue of them if they be not proof 

in point? Does he mean that while the form, 
referred to are not * literally Popish,”’ they are 
such in spirit? If so, he should have prefaced 
his accusation with his own definition of Popery, 
which perhaps would have prevented all cause 
for complaint. Or, did he not make the quota- 
tions, well knowing what they would pass for 
with his readers? While he saved himself by 
not pronouncing decidedly upon their character, 
had he no hope that to others they would appear 


The Synod of Philadelphia directed the fol- 
lowing overture to be published by * the clerk.” 

Whereas attempts are now making to change 
the doctrine of the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, on 
the subject of Incest, and two Synods, on their 
own mnotion, have expressed opinions favourable 
to .the proposed alteration, and others may adopt 
a similar course; it is proper, if not necessary, 
on the part of this Synod, to express its unalter- 
able adherence to the doctrine of our standards 
in this particular, and its firm purpose to resist, 
with its whole influence, all attempts to change 
it. And, in giving expression to this general 
and fixed determination, it seems proper to use 
the occasion, not only to utter our deliberate be- 
lief that the doctrine of our standards, in this 
particular, is in full accordance with the revealed 
will of God, and its strict observance a most im- 
portant safeguard to the purity of society ; and 
and still further, that the proposed change, even 
if it could be lawfully effected, would have no 
other tendency than to degrade the church in its 
outward character, and convulse it in its interior! 
condition; but also, and in order to put an end. 
if possible, to such agitations, to protest against 
the existence of anv ordinary power or mode, 


and fundamental principles can be changed. 
Our explicit faith is—that the whole B ata: of 
God combined has no power to make any arti- 
cles of faith, or to unmake any; but that it can 
only declare and profess that faith revealed from 


not only is no ordinary provision made for 
changing this faith, but the very notion of 
making such a provision is absurd, since the 
faith itself is propounded as being, not of men, 
but of God, and therefore unchangeable. Nor 
does this lay any pretext for human infallibility; 
since that which the Church of Christ has held 
for above eighteen centuries as divine truth, may 
surely be heid by us as divine truth still, without 
the fact of our disallowing any ordinary contriv- 
ance for its future change, as nere human opi- 
nions, subjecting us to the charge of believing 
our Confession to be inspired. Nor is there any 
hardship in this; since they who do not hold 
our faith were never under any constraint to pro- 
fess it; and such as change their faith have sure- 
ly no right to change the Confession of those 
who have not changed their faith; and manifest- 
ly the hardship of driving men, who have not 
changed their faith, to the alternative of giving 
up their faith, or changing their Confession, is 
infinitely greater than that which men bring upon 
themselves, to change their church when they 
have changed their faith. Nor does the power 
vested in the General Assembly, and the majori- 
ty of the Presbyteries, to establish constitution- 
al rules, from time to time, (Form of Govern- 
ment, ch. xii. sec. 6,) touch this question at all. 
For the Confession of Faith declares that * the 
whole counsel of God, concerning all things ne- 
cessary for His own glory, man's salvation, faith 
and life, is either expressly set down in Scrip-| 
ture, or by good and necessary consequence, 
may be deduced from Scripture, unto which no- 
thing at any time is to be added ;”’ and that the 
things ** which are to be ordered by the light of 
nature and Christian prudence, according to the 
general ruies of the word,” are only some cir- 
cumstances concerning the worship of God, and 
government of the Church, common to human 
actions and socielies."’ (Confession of Faith, 
chap. I. sec. 6.) In regard to these comparative- 
ly unimportant matters, eonceruing which God 
has not been pleased to reveal his will plainly 
and fully, the General Assembly may, ina faith- 
ful’ observance of the * general rules of the 
Word" adopt two courses ; it may pass acts, 
from time to time, which it may, in its sound 
discretion, also change; or it may send down 
overtures which, when they are approved in 
writing by a majority of the Presbyteries, may 
be established as constitutional rules,” which 
cannot afterwards be hanged, except in the like 
manner. But that, under -such provisions as 
these, a power should be claimed to alter, at 


iu itself, but would- make the majority of the 
Church instead of God’s un le truth, the]. 


sufficiently * popish’’ and so he would seem, at 
least, to make good his ground? This may not 
have been his design, but such no doubt has 
been the effect.* 

Further, with regard to most of the passages 
extracted from the Journal, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that, being given in disjointed paragraphs, 
they do not convey a just impression of their 
original intention. ‘They look as if we were 
anxious to proclaim our practices to the world ; 
whereas, they are part of an article wholly de- 
fensive and explanatory, and written only for 
the satisfaction of those of our friends whose 
minds had been disturbed by strange reports of 
the matters in question. ‘This is the avowed 
purpose of it, and explains why so much is said 
on things of very inferior moment. Your cor- 
respondent makes me admit that they are child- 
ish. WhatI did admit, was, that rather than 
have them calied popish, I was willing they 
should be considered **even childish.” Whe- 
ther, however, they are childish, and calculated 
‘‘to foster an unmanly religion,” let those be 
judges who years ago were accustomed to them 
in their youth, and are now acting their part in 
the church or in the world. 

J. speaks of our * Patron Saint.” This is his 
own language. But I forbear to continue these 
corrections as | might. My object in asking a 
place in your columns, which, | am sure in jus- 


The professed object of the writer js to warn} 


tice you will not refuse, is to repel the injurious 
accusations of your correspondent. I repeat, 
sir, St. Paul’s College is a Protestant school. 
‘I'he pupils are carefully instructed in the Pro- 
tesiant faith. I deny that it is but ** nominally 
Protestant,’ or that any “insidious enemy of 
evangelical religion has manifested itself in the 
school,’’ save alas! that which is ever present in 
our corrupt nature. I deny that * the observ- 
ances and opinions of its teachers favour Ro- 
manism.’’ Similar charges, 1 am aware, have 
been made in private, but this is the first time, 
so far as I know, that they. have appeared pub- 
licly in print. I therefore meet them with equal 
publicity, and call upon your correspondent, as 
an honest man, and one not meaning to wound 
his neighbour in the dark, to state‘on what evi- 
dence, either from testimony or personal know- 
ledge, he has felt warranted in making them. 
lam, Mr. Editor, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, W. A. MuHLENBERG, 
Rector of St. Paul's College. 
College Point, N. Y., April 22, 1844. 


* In the single number of the Journal from which 
he quotes, there is enough to convince him that he 
must be mistaken in his inferences, unless he is 
bent on making out his case. 


From the Chronicle for May. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


ArricaNn Mission.— Death of the Rev. R. W. 
Sawyer.—The afflicting report of Mr. Sawyer’s 
death is confirmed. He had been ill from the 
10th to the 29i:h of November, but was so far 
recovered as to beable to preach on Sabbath the 
26th. On the 1st of December he was attack- 
ed with a severe chill, followed by a high fever, 
which yielded to no remedies, and terminated 
only with his release from all his sufferings 
about midnight. Dr. J. L. Day, late colonial 
physician, arrived at Settra Kroo on the next 
day; his opinion of Mr. Sawyer’s illness is 
given in the following extract from his letter: 

"* From all that I can learn of the illness, that 
may be said to have been the cause of Mr. Saw- 
yer's death, | do not think I could have been of 
much, if any, service to him. It seems to have 
been the effect of protracted ailments, among the 
most serious of which was an affection of the 
liver, from which | understand he suffered when 
in the United States.” 

We mourn over the death of this excellent 
brother. ‘The Church has no servant more -de- 
voted than he was, and none more worthy of re- 
spect and confidence. His work, too, was one 
in which few seem willing to engage, though 
one assuredly which yields to no other in impor- 
tance, and we believe also to no other in its pro- 
mise. ‘This faithful missionary did not live in 
vain. Whocan estimate the influence of his ex-| 
ample on the piety of the Church at home? 


Who ean duly weigh the consequences of hi 
short course on the destinies of Africa? He 
helped to lay the corner sione of the ‘Temple 
the Lord ina laid whose inhabitants are dark- 
minded and degraded, but whose children in fu- 
ture ages shall bless the memory of his name. 
He now rests from his labours, and his works do 
follow him. | 

On the 2d of December, commodore Perry 
visited Settra Kroo, with the United States squad- 
ron under his commaud, to settle some difficul- 
ties which existed between the natives and the 
commander of a merchant vessel. ‘Those diffi- 
culties were happily adjusted; and Commodore 
Perry had a provision inserted in the document, 
which was signed by himself, the Governor of 
Liberia, and the Kroo Chiefs, in which the Chiefs 
expressly engage to extend protection and favour 
to the Missionary families at that place. ‘The 
result of this visit has, doubtless, been very fa- 
vourable to the safety of the Mission, and its 
friends cannot but feel sincerely grateful for the 
kind interposition of commodore Perry’s infiu- 
ence on its behalf. ‘This gentleman, and also the 
other officers, manifested much kindness and 
sympahty to Mrs. Sawyer; their presence and 
that of Dr. Day, was a kind providence in her 
breavement, which she has very gratefully ac- 
knowledged. She declined the kind offer that 
was made to her of a passage to some other part 
of the coast, from which she might more readi- 
ly return to this country. ‘Here is my place, 
and here my work; and in the present state of 
the Mission, I cannot leave it,’? was her reply — 
a reply which will be pondered in many hearts. 
She will remain at the station, eanerstly hoping 
that another Missionary family may soon be sent 
to their assistance. 

Dr. Day continued at Settra Kroo for two 
months, and his services were of much value to 
the Mission. Mr. Priest was expecting to form 
a new Station at Nanna Kroo, a few miles dis- 
tant; but this measure is postponed in conse- 
quence of Mr. Sawyer’s death. ‘The usual du- 
ties of the station will be continued, as far as 
practicable, and their general aspect is that of 
decided encouragement. 

Cina Misston.—Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn, 
have reached their station at Amoy, afier a very 
tedious and uncomfortable voyage, attended at 
one time with considerable danger, their ship 
having had to put back to Hong-Kong. We 
have no direct advices from them. From Mr. 
— we have letters to the 25th of Decem- 

er. 

Siam Mission.—Letters from Mr. Buell, da- 
ted November 7th, mention the general good 
health of himself and wife, and their earnest de- 
sire to be joined by another Missionary family. 
Before this time, we trust that Mr. and Mrs. 
Way, have reached their station. 

INp1a Mission.—Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, reach- 
ed Calcutta about the Ist of December, after a 
safe voyage. ‘I'hey were in excellent health, 


‘and would shortly proceed by land to their sta- 


tion up the country. 


From the Missionary Chronicle for May. 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
Mission Rooms, Philadelphia April 22, 1844. 


Before another number of the Chronicle is 
published, the General Assembly of our church 
will be in session, and our Missionary year will 
haveclosed. In due time, the results of the year 
will be made known to the Churches ; at present, 
we can ouly say, we have good hope, that we 
will be able to close well. ‘The operations, and 
results of the year, we think, will be cheering 
to the Churches; and we have a strong hope, 
that by the 1st of May, when our financial year 
will close, the Churches by their contributions 
will have put it in the power of their Board to 
settle up all their accounts; should we be able 
to accomplish this most desirable object, as we 
have now g prospect of doing. The great cause 
of Domestic Missions in our Church, we believe 
will be placed on an eminence. it has never be- 
fore occupied ; we are at this moment receiving 
evidence, clear and unequivocal, that the interest 
on the subject of Domestic Missions is increa- 
sing; thata spirit has been awakened in our 
Churches for the supply of our own Jand with 
the Gospel, which promises great and glorious 


results; we hail this as a token for good, not 


ouly to our own country, but to the world. The 
more we do, for evangelizing our own country, 
the more will be done for the salvation of the 
Heathen; and we owe it to the Heathen 
world, to increase greatly our efforts for 
spreading the Gospel at Toine: lt is only 
by extending and strengthening the Church at 
home, that we can reasonably hope the Church 


will be prepared to act fully its part in spread- 


ing the Gospel through the world: 


sed to the treaty now before the Senate. He is, 


country will look upon a treaty between the Uni- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Nominations. —The Whig Na- 
tional Convention assembled at Baltimore on Wed- 
nesday last the Ist inst., in the Univeralist church. 
A temporary organization was made by the ap- 
pointment of the Hon. Arthur F. Hopkins, of Ala- 
bama, as Chairman, who was forthwith installed ; 
and then on motion, prayers were offered up by the 
Rev. Mr. Johns, (Episcopal) of Christ church, Bal- 
timore. Portions of the lst Ephesians, fourth and 
fifth chapters, were then read from the Bible. 

The Convention was then regularly organized 
by the appointment of the Hon. Lambert Spencer, 
of New York, as Chairman, and twenty-six Vice- 
Presidents—one from each State, and six Secreta- 
ries, all of whom were conducted to their seats on 
the platform, by a committee of which Mr. Archer, 
of Virginia, was the Chairman. 

The Convention then unanimously nominated 
and recommended to the people of the United 
States, as their candidate for the Presidency, HEen- 
rY Cuay, of Kentucky. For Vice-President, Tue- 
opoRE FREuinGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, was nomi- 
nated on the third ballot. When the result was 
inade known, those who had voted against Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, proclaimed the selection as the 
unanimous voice of the Convention, and it was 
carried by general acclamation. 


Tue Texas Treaty.—Some person has removed 
the seal of secresy from the treaty and documents 
respecting the annexation of Texas, without the 
consent of the Senate. The document was printed 
at the office of the National Intelligencer, by order 


of the Senate, and of course under the injunction of| 


secresy—and the editors of that paper say—* So 
sacred has the injunction of secresy in regard to 
such documents been held, that the editors of this 
paper themselves, though they could rightfully have 
done otherwise, have abstained from an inspection 
of such papers. From the printers to the Senate a 
copy of this document could only have been obtain- 
ed by theft; as there was not a copy retained in 
the office that could have been stolen. The docu- 
ment was, therefore, obtained by some other mode 
—perhaps abstracted from some Senator’s room or 
table.” The copy thus obtained was sent to New 
York and laid upon the table of the Evening Post 
by some unknown hand, and has thus found its way 
to the public. The Post in presenting them offers 
the annexed comment. 

“This is, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary 
documents to be found in the history of legislation. 
Mr. Upshur’s letters, alternately coaxing and threat- 
ening to Texas, are curiosities in their way, while 
the correspondence generally is of the most inter- 
esting nature. After reading this paper, the people 
of the United States will not hesitate in making up 
their minds in respect to the infamy of the project. 
Nor will the Senate require the six months to which 
by the Treaty they are limited. 

Mr. Cray anp Mr. Van Buren on ANNEXATION. 
—Both Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren have placed 
their opinions on the subject of the annexation of 
Texas to the United States before the public. Mr. 
Clay, in a letter to the editors of the National In- 
telligencer, published in that paper on the 27th 
ult., and Mr. Van Buren, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Hammet, of Mississippi, a delegate to the De- 
mocratic National Convention, and published in the 
Washington Globe of Saturday evening 27th ult. 
They are both opposed to the annexation, while 
Mexico claims Texasas belonging to itself. They 
are averse to seeing it fall into the hands of the 
British Government. Mr. Clay would resist Eng- 
land in thisrespect even toa war. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren would rather admit Texas than England should 
have it. 

Mr. Bentoy.—The Washington Globe also con- 
tains a letter from Mr. Benton, on the Annexa- 


-of Relief Notes, which had been cancelled by the 


— 
tion of Texas, written in reply to the members of 
the Texan Congress, who:addressed him on 

subject. He:-is in favour of annexation, and thinks} 
it will be brought about hereafter—but he is oppo- 


however, for discussing the treaty in open Senate, 
and says he shal] make a motion tothat effect. He 
charges those who have originated that treaty, as 
wanting in “judgment and patriotism,” and their 
conduct as “ inconsistent and discreditable.” 

Tue Mexican Mintster.—Gen. Almonte, the 
Mexican Minister, has left Washington and has 
taken up his residence in the city of New York, 
where he will remain until the action of the Sen- 
ate shall decide whether hé shall resume his duties} 
at the seat of Government, or return to Mexico. 
General Almonte has stated that, so far from Mex- 
ico acquiescing in the alienation of Texas, that 


ted States and Texas as an assumption of the war 
which exists d2 facto between Mexico and the lat- 
ter country at this moment, though active opera- 
tions are suspended by armistice. 

Gen. Almonte treats the report that Texas will, 
if not united to the United States, be surrendered to 
England with the consent of Mexico, as a thing 
utterly ridiculous, Mexico being determined not to 
relinquish her rights under any circumstances. 


Vi0LATION OF THE PRIVILEGES OF THE SENATE.— 
The Washington Intelligencer says the members 
of the United States Senate are indignant at the 
violation of the privileges of that body % the dis- 
closure of the particulars of the Texas Treaty and 
the papers accompaying it; and, if common report 
is to be trusted, that they had the subject under 
consideration on Monday in secret session, and are 
determined to probe the matter to the bottom, and 
to punish the delinquent if discovered. 


Pennsyivania.—The Legislature of the state of 
Pennsylvania adjourned on Tuesday last, the 30th 
ult. Among the important bills passed by the 
Legislature and approved by the Governor, is 
the Revenue Bill, laying a tax on property to pay 
the interest on the State debt. ‘The passage and 
approval of this bill is of the highest importance to 
the Commonwealth, and should the people of Penn- 
sylvania come promptly up to the mark, and pay 
the light tax it imposes, the State will be speedily 
relieved from her present embarrassments. 

RestenaTion oF Jonn C. Spencer.—The Hon. 
John C. Spencer has resigned the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Tornapvo.—On Wednesday evening, 24th ult., 
the city of Philadelphia was visited with a thunder 


storm, accompanied in the southern part of the city}: 


and vicinity by a tornado or whirlwind; it com- 
menced a little south of the city, crossed the Dela- 


ware, and rushed with much fury for about ten}. 


miles through New Jersey. It presented the ap- 


pearance of a vast, dense, and black cloud, from| 


which vivid lightning and appalling thunders is- 


sued, and viewed from the south wharves it seem-} 


ed to travel with fearful rapidity—indeed the en- 
tire space we mentioned, was traversed in seven 
or eight minutes, when the apparently solid and 
rolling mass of cloud separated into a general and 
heavy shower. The breadth of the tornado is esti- 
mated at less than a mile. Before leaving the 
Pennsylvania side of the river, it did considerable 
damage in the lower part of the county. It pros- 
trated fences, demolished barns, tore up large trees 
by the roots, and hurled them some distance, 
knocked down chimneys, and unroofed houses, car- 
rying the shingles and rafters like feathers through 
the air. Nearly all the fences in its track through 
the Neck, were scattered in every direction. But 
the greatest damage appears to have been done to 
the Wharton street Methodist Episcopal church. 
This was a new and elegant building, and the 
whole after part of the roof was lifted otf and car- 
ried to the distance of about one hundred yards, 
falling upon a large open lot in front. At the same 
time that the root was blown off, the top part of the 
gable end of the building was carried in, crushing 
the pulpit to atoms, and breaking through all the 
floors of the building till it reached the basement. 
The damage is estimated at about $5000. About, 
half an hour before the accident, the elders of the 
church were in session in the very room through 
which the mass of brick and mortar fell, and the 
sexton had partially lighted the building fora love- 
feast in the evening. Had the storm occurred half 
an hour earlier or later, it must have been attended 
with great loss of life. ‘The sexton was in the 
building at the time, but in a part not affected by 
the storm. Much damage was done in New Jer- 
sey. In South Camden, a barn was blown down, 
several windows of houses were blown completely 
in, buildings unroofed, fences leveled. with the 
ground, and in Camden, a building in progress of 
erection by the Camden and Amboy Company, for 
a foundry, was much damaged. ‘The track of the 
hurricane was fortunately south of South Camden, 
and its roaring through the woods is represented by 
the inhabitants as having been loud and alarming. 
Several frame buildings near Newton meeting- 
house were blown down, and trees uprooted, while 
a violent storm of hail, or rather of sharp bits of 
ice, increased the terror of the moment. An apple 
orchard belonging to Mr. Isaac Collins, and con- 
taining nearly three hundred fine trees, was com: 
pletely ruined, and most of the trees Jeveled with 
the earth. A large barn near the orchard was 
blown down, and a team belonging to Mr. Isaac 
Cotlin, was upset in a moment and much injured. 


Lieutninc.—On Friday afternoon, 26th ult., the 
city of Philadelphia was visited with a thunder- 
storm. Several flashes of lightning were very 
vivid, and the electric fluid struck a large Ameri- 
can poplar tree, standing on the margin of Inde- 
pendence Square, on Sixth street, nearly opposite 
George street. The fluid struck several feet above 
the crotch, and passed down the body of the tree 
nearly the entire length on two opposite sides of it, 
taking off the bark the whole distance about an 
inch in width, and scattering it in every direction, 
producing a fissure about the thirty-second part of 
an inch in diameter, apparently extending clear 
through the body of the tree. The shock was sen- 
sibly felt by the residents on the west side of Sixth 
street. ‘T'wo persons in different buildings, were 
stunned and knocked down, but experienced no 
injury. 

Iron Suips.—In a letter, addressed to the Hon. 
Geo. Evans, by Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, on the ad- 
vantages of * great guns and iron ships.” it is as- 
serted that the decay of timber built ships is so ra- 
pid and great that the expense for repairs in our 
navy amounts to a sum equal to the original cost in 
less than sixteen years, as appears by the following 
facts, which were derived from official reports laid 
before Congress. The ship of the line Delaware 
was built in 1820, at a cost of £543,368; and the 
repairs, up to 1841, amounted to $453,783. The 
frigate Brandywine, built in 1825, cost $299,218, 
and the repairs in 1838, had amounted to $377,665. 
The sloop of war Falmouth, built in 1827, cost 
%94,093, and the repairs, up to 1841, had been 
$225,120. Thus the expense for repairs on those 
three ships, during an average period of less than 
sixteen years, amounted to $1,055,569, being 
$118,890 more than the original cost—making the 
aggregate amount of cost and repairs $1,992,248, a 
sum sufficient to build six iron steamships of war, 
of equal efficiency to the largest frigates, if not to 
the ships of the line. It is also stated that eight per 
cent. of all the British and American vessels are 
annually condemned as irreparably decayed or lost 
at sea. So rapid is the decay of the steamboats on 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and other tributary rivers, 
that they do not last over five years. These facts 
show at what a vast expense the usual aggregate 
number of timber built vessels, which are con- 
stantly employed in all kinds of navigation, are 
kept up. 

CANCELLATION OF Retier Notes.—The Auditor 
General of Pennsylvania has given notice that on 
the 2Uth ult. he destroyed Eighty Thousand Dollars 


State Treasurer, on the 29th of Febrnary and the 
3Uth of March last. 


Navau.-The United States frigate United States, 
Com. Jones, sailed from Valparaiso 4th Dec. for 
Callao—all wel]. United States frigate Constella- 
tion, Com. Kearney, sailed 24th Dec. for Callao, to 
receive Com. Jones, and to sail for the United States 
via Rio Janeiro, immediately. The United States 
ship Columbus, Commodore Turner, and frigate 
Congress, Capt. Voorhees, were at Rio Janeiro on 
the 15th of March; the Congress was to leave on 
the 16th, for Montevideo. The United States fri- 
gate Savannah, Commodore Dallas, was at Callao, 
on the 24th of February; also store ships Erie and 
Relief, Captain Fitzhugh, who commanded the Sa- 
vannah on her passage to Callao, has returned 
home; also, Dr. Pinkney, and McNoland. 


ANoTHER REVOLUTIONARY VETERAN Gong.—We 
learn from the Newburyport Herald, that Philip 
Bagley, Esq., one of the oldest citizensand a Revo- 
lutionary veteran who was in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, died very suddenly on Tuesday 23d ult. He 
had been in feeble health some time, and while sit- 
ting ina chair and perusing a newspaper in the 


‘troduced into the Assembly by Mr. Bosworth, is 
one which provides that ‘hereafter all members o 
bankiug institutions shall be individually liable for 
the issues of the institution, with which they 
may be connected, or in which they may own 
stock. : 

A Moversr Orcan.—Henry Erben, Esq., the 
celebrated organ manufacturer of New York, is 
constructing for Trinity Church an organ which, 
when finished, will weigh over forty tons, and cost 
$10,000. | 

Deatn or an Orricer oF THE Navy.~-Comman- 
der Jonathan D. Williamson of the U. S. Navy, 
died in the interior of the Island of Cuba, on the 
llth of April, Commander Williamson was tie 
third on the lis‘ of ninety-six Commanders. 


Emicrants.—The number of foreigners reported 
as having arrived at New York, during a little less 
than fourteer years, from January Ist, 1830, to 
November Ist, 1843, is 660,617. 

A Noste Desp.—A lad named John Dacey, 17 
years of age, jumped from a wharf at Boston on 
‘Thursday last, and saved a child trom drowning. 
The “ Bee” says this is the fifth or sixth in- 
stance in which this heroic youth has saved or 
attempted to save life under similar circumstances, 


Canapa.—At last advices the rioting in Montreal 
continued, though abated in a measure. The works 
on the Lachine Canal are entirely suspended for 
the present, and the labourers employed on them 
are fighting like a parcel of savages, 


MorTauiTty IN A Famity.—The Columbia (S. 
C.) Carolinian, states that it has never been 
their lot before to record so melancholy a be- 
reavement in one house as that which has oc- 
curred in the family of Mr. A. C. Squire, of 
that town. In less than a space of one month 
they have lost five children—all but one with Scar- 
latina. 

MoveMENnT OF T'roops.—The New York Standard 
states that the President has ordered the third and 
fourth regiments of United States Infantry, now at 
Jefferson Barracks, to proceed to the Sabine, and 
that other corps will immediately follow. ‘This step 
is preparatory to pushing onr frontier posts to Rio 
del Norte, (the boundary between Texas and Mex- 
ico,) in case of the annexation of Texas by treaty 
or resolution. 

Rep River Vattey.—Some idea may be formed, 
says the Southern Reformer, of this vast and fer- 
tile region from the fact that the steamboat Miami 
lately ascended Red River to within a short dis- 
tance of the Rocky Mountains—some two thousand 
miles above the mouth. The culture of cotton is 
rapidly progressing even at this remote portion of 
the country. 

A Suit Decrpep.— We learn, says the Green Bay 
Republican, that the long litigation between Mr. R. 
Grignon and John Jacob Astor, involving the title 
to the town plot of Astor, has -been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in favour of 
Mr. Astor. A similar decision was made by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, of which this last is 
in affirmance. 

NavieaTinc THe Air py Steam.—A correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer announces the 
intention of Mr. Pennington to “exhibit and 
send up his large model aerostat,” so soon as he can 
raise the means required to complete it, (about 
$300.) 

Harsour Expioration.— The Buffalo Gazette 
says the United States iron steamer Alert, with 
a corps of Topographical Engineers, under the 
command of Captain Williams, is nearly ready 
.to start on a voyage of exploration throughout the 

harbours of the lakes. Coal is to be used for fuel. 
Sue will be absent about six months, and is ad- 
mirably adapted to the service for which she is de- 
signed. 

Tue New Post Orrice Briu.—By the new Post 
Office bill, as ordered to a third reading in the Se- 
nate, all newspapers under one thousand nine hun- 
dred square inches in size, are to pass through the 
Post Office to within thirty square miles of the 
place of publication, free of churge; over thirty 
miles, and under one hundred, a half cent postage 
on each sheet will be required ; over one hundred 
miles one cent. This will be a great advantage to 
publishers; but the old privilege of allowing post- 
masters to enclose letters, containing subscription 
money, should be continued. It saves trouble, 
and has been regarded as of incalculable advantage 
both to subscribers and the public at large. 


ANoTHER TREATY.—We understand, says the 
Madisonian, that a treaty negociated by Mr. Whea- 
ton, our minister at Berlin, with the German Cus- 
toms union, has been completed, and was received 
by the President on erage i The treaty will, 
we understand, be immediately transmitted by the 
President to the Senate. - 

Suamogin Coat Recion.—The Sunbury (Pa.) 
Gazette says an extensive business will be done, 
during the present summer, in the Shamokin coal 
region. The large anthracite furnace which was 
erected a few years ago, and which had been idle 
for the last year, has been fitted up, and has again 
been put in blast. The business will now be car- 
ried on under more auspicious circumstances than 
formerly, there having been several rich iron mines 
opened in the immediate vicinity of the furnace.— 
The ore which they yield is said to be very excel- 
lent. All the different coal -mines that have been 
opened, some of which have not been worked since 
1841, will again be operated upon. 3 


ManuFAcTurEs IN THE Coat Recions.—The Mi- 
ner’s (Pa.) Journal says, the attention of the citi- 
zens of that region is beginning to be attracted to 
the importance of establishing and encouraging 
manufactures. Within a short period of time, A. 
Brooke, of Port Carbon, and J. Allen of -Mount 
Carbon, have commenced the manufacture of shov- 
els, of a superior quality, and design to enlarge 
their operations as their business will allow. Mr. 
Jenkins is also activelv engaged in the manufacture 
of riddles, which, for beauty of appearance and 
strength of make, are far superior to any article tha 
can be purchased abroad. 


LoweE.tu.— We learn from the Boston Post, that 
the “ Statistics of Lowell Manufactures” for Jan- 
uary Ist, 1844, make the total capital employed 
10,650,000 dollars, including the Middlesex at 
950,000 dollars, which is its present capita], with 
added profits, and dividend of surplus. ‘he num- 
ber of yards of cloth, made at Lowell, is now stated 
at 74,141,600, and the consumption of cotton 22,- 
880,000 pounds or 57,240 bales. A pound makes 
3 1-5 averege yards. ‘I'he consumption of wool by 
the Middlesex Company is a million pounds.— 
Average wages of males seventy cents per day be- 
sides board, and females $1.75 clear of board, per 
week, The number of hands employed is 6295 fe- 
males and 2345 males. 

Rocky Mountains.—An expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, under the superintendence ofthe Jesu- 
its of the University, the St. Louis Gazette says, 
is said to be in contemplation. It was to leave St. 
Louis the last of April, and rendezvous at In- 
dependence early in May. 

Deatu oF A Memper oF Concress.—One of the 
Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Louisiana, General Bossier, died at Washington, on 
Thursday, 25th ult. General Bossier is the tenth 
member of the present Congress who has died— 
three Senators and seven Representatives. 


Cotton Goops to Cuina.—The Boston Post 
states that during the past twelve months between 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty millions of 
yards of cotton cloth more than was sent in the pre- 
vious twelve months have been shipped to the In- 
dian and Chinese markets. 

Unsirep States Senator.—The Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis has been appointed by the Governor of Ala- 
bama to fill the vacancy in the Senate occasion 
by the resignation of Col. King. : 

Iron Sreamers.—The iron steamer Naugatuc, 
constructing by Messrs. Dunham & Co., ot New 
York, to ply on the Sound, between New York and 
Derby, is one hundred and twenty tons burthen, 
ninety-six feet between the perpendiculars, one 
hundred and five feet on deck, twenty feet beam, 
and seven feet hold. She is fitted with two of Er- 
ricsson’s propellers, each six feet in diameter, and 
driven by two steam cylinders, each sixteen inches 
diameter, and two feet stroke, with a blowing en- 
gine, boiler and blower of the most approved con- 
struction. The model and proportions of the ves- 
sel are beautiful, and the draught of water yery 
light, being at present, with engines and machin- 
ery, but two feet. ‘There will be a neat cabin on 
deck, fitted up with twenty-four berths. - ‘The ma- 
chinery is very compact, having ample room for 
freight. | 

DistrneuisHeD Vistrer.—Among the strangers 
at Washington at present is. Professor Von Rau- 
mer, of the University of Berlin, the distinguished 
German Historian, and editor of the German Trans- 
lation of Washington’s Works, who arrived in the 
Acadia last week, accompanied by his son, on a 
visit of a few months to the United States, chiefly 
in order to study the practical working of our polit- 
ical institutions, and as he has long been familiar 


stantly expired without a struggle. 
Financia. the proposed 
ew York, in 


store of Mr. Brown, on Merrimack street, he 


amendments to the Constitu'ion of 


with our history and public affairs, and as he speaks 
English fluently, he will, we doubt not, accom- 
plish an object, in which most foreign travellers 


‘throat terribly. He was otherwise very much bruis-| 


therefore, the cash price, but is governed by thei: 


fail, from want of the wise and liberal views, which 

it is known, Professor Von Raumer has alway 

a in matters of government and publi: 
icy. 

Fara, Accipent.—A free coloured man, named 


by the explosion of a Soda Fountain, in the Mine- 
ral Water Establishment of Mr. Randall, under| 
Barnum’s Hotel. <A portion of ‘the copper struck! 
the unfortunate man on the neck and lacerated the 


ed, and died in a few minutes after the explosion. 
New Yorx.—A Bill has been introduced into 
the New York Legislature to Jevy a tax to pay the 
unfunded canal debt of the State—$1,200,000. It 
proposes to reduce the fees of public officers twen- 
ty per cent., and tolevy a direct tax upon the peo- 
ple. 

WHERE WILL THE Inp1ans Go!—The Ogden 
Company, which purchased the Seneca Reservation, 
New York State, have paid in the full instalment, 
$75,000, at New York, and having thus fulfilled 
their part of the bargain, will now exact of the au- 
thorities a strict compliance with theirs by th 
enforcement of the law which compels the Seneca 
Nation to yield up their lands to the above corpoia 
tion. 

Lanp IN ILtinors.—The sale of lands in this State 
commenced at Springville, Ill,,on the Ilstult. Dur- 
ing a week sale amounted to only four or five thousan 
acres, at prices ranging from three to six dollars per 
acre. It was generally believed that a few more 
acres would at the present time be sold. The quan- 
tity of those lands is 250,000 acres, which are lo- 
cated in different parts of the State. The law un- 
der which the sale is made authorizes the disposal 
of the land for scrip or coupons, and for State bonds, 
which will not become due in less than twenty or 
thirty years. The price put upon the land is not, 


prospective value some ten or fifteen years hence. 
This is done because a part of the stipulated pay- 
ment is not cash, but State bonds not yet due. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM AFRICA. 

Accounts to 7th March have been received at 
Salem by the brig Oriental, from the river Nunez, 
from which it appears that hostilities had occur- 
red between some of the natives and the British 
forces. 

Her Majesty’s steamer Albert, Lt. Cockraft, hav- 
ing, for some cause of offence, blockaded the river 
Nunez, to bring Sarrah, King of the Landames, to 
terms; the Naloos, dissatistied with the blockade,} 
though before friendly, sent in an arimed canoe to 
break through. It was pursued and driven ashore, 
and next day the Albert battered the town of Kas- 
sackaboully, destroyed a village ; but on attempting 
to land Jost five men killed and had eight wounded. 
An express was sent to Sierra Leone, and a 
large body of troops despatched to assist the 
steamer. 
The Naloos fortified the pass at Kassackaboully 
—but the steamer fought her way down, and then 
returned, fired into by the natives. On 11th Feb- 
ruary a severe battle was fought—the Landames, 
the original offenders, having joined the British and 
defeated the Naldos, and burned their town. The 
river was opened on the 12th, and several vessels, 
among which was the Elizabeth, Capt. Hooper, 
who had been confined about a month, came down 


and went tosea, _ 
FROM HAYTI. 


Progress of the Insurrection.—Captain Baker, 
of the schooner Win. Wilson, at New York, repo’ ts 
that onthe 4th and 5th of April the people of the 
interior of the island made a descent upon Aux Cayes, 
and afier a short struggle captured the town. ‘The 
women and children had taken refuge on board of the 
American and English vessels in port. It was sop- 


land being in a state of uproar. 

Dates from St. Domingo, to the 2d April, state 
that the inhabitants were greatly alarwed about 
the blacks, in case they should march into the city. 
It was thought that they would massacre the in- 
habitants. All the whites were removing to St. 
Thomas and Curacoa, &c.. taking with them all 
their merchandise and plate. There was at St. Do- 
mingo city a French sloop of war waiting the or- 
ders of the French Consul. It was currently re- 
ported that the French were taking possession of 
the French part of the Island. The dates from 
Cape Haytein are to the JOth April, and state that 
every thing throughout the Island is in anarchy 
and confusion, every one in doubt as to the stability 
of the present government, as it is completely with- 
out resources, little or no money in the Treasury, 
and no means of remedying the evil. ‘Troops and 
officers in all the departments without pay or ra- 
tions. The Spanish part of the Island seems de- 
termined, as it has declared it will do, to put itself 
under a separate government. : 


FROM TEXAS. 

Texas papers to the 17th ult., have been recei- 
ved. The newspapers, as usual, are full of the sub- 
ject of annexation, which they seem to consider a 
settled matter. President Houston delivered a 
speech in Houston, on the 10th ult., in which he 
said that he had requested the Executive of the 
United States, previous to the conclusion of the 


protect Texas during the negotiation or “ to obli- 
gate himself to leave Texas in as good a condition 
tor defence as he found her previous to the open- 
ing of the negotiations.” The Houston Telegraph 
says :—‘ It is not probabie that his consent has 
been obtained; and all, therefore, that our Govern- 
ment can expect of him is to exert the whole 
weight of the Executive influence of the United 
States to prevent Mexico from resuming hostilities.” 


MARRIED 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Wit- 
LiAM Sprincs, Merchant, to Mary youngest 
daughter of Jacos Davin, Esq., all of Philadelphia. 

At Grove Cottage, Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 
23d ult., by the Rev. H, A. Boardman, D. Meies, 
Jun., to Evizasera, daughter of the late Furman LEamInG, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, N. D. Brn- 
Evict, M.D.,to Emma Ewine, daughter of Dr. WILLIAM 
Harris, all of Philadelphia. 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, April 24th, by the 
Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D., the Rev. Joun G. Jonnson, of 
Glenham, New York, to Mary GILDERSLEEVE, second 
daughter of EBENEZER Patt, Esq., of the city of New 
York. 

On April 23d, by the Rev. Robert Steel, Mr. Grorce Y. 
Mann, of Horsham, to Miss-IsaBeLLa SHogmakeEr, of Ab- 
ington, Pa. 

At Newcastle. Delaware, on Tuesday the 23d ult., by the 
Rev. J. B, Spotswood, Georce Kerr, of Ellicott’s Mills, 
Maryland, to ANNIE J., eldest daughter of Dr. Jamzs Cov- 
PER, late of Newcastle. 


DIED 


At Philadelphia, suddenly, on the morning of the 25th 
ult., Mrs. Mantua Bevinpa, wile of Mr. JOHN WaGNER, 
in the 22d year of her age. 

At the residence of his father, in Robeson, North Caroli- 
na, on the 16th of March, in the 32d year of his age, Mr. 
Joun H. McDonatp. He was a devoted, exemplary 
member, and an eminently useful Ruling Eldeg in the Pres- 
bytenan church, Intelligent, and pious, with a heart fully 
intent on doing good, his influence was salutary. As a dis- 
ciplinarian, he was faithful and efficient; and as an ad vo- 
cate fur the truth, bold, fearless, and uncompromising. But 
in the midst of his usefulness here, the Lord has been plea- 
sed to translate him to a field of more pleasing and exten- 
sive usefulness above. He has left an aged father, an af- 


feelings are drawn around him to mourn his early death, but 
they would repress the falling tear, and look forward with 
joy to a glorious re-union with him in the upper paradise. 
“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the 
end of that man is peace.” H. McL. 
On the morning of the 30th April, at his late residence, 
Cliveden, Germantown, Pa., BensamMin CHEW, Eaq., in the 
86th year of his age. 
N OW READY.—Scett’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. 
Quarto edition—No 1. Price 25 cents. Containin 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the authorize 
version; with explanatory notes, practical observations, and 
copious margjnal references, embracing the author's last 
corrections and improvemen!s, 
A beautiful quarto edition of this valuable work is now 
publishing by the subscriber, on good paper; and large type. 
it will be issued in semi-monthly parts, and completed in 
fifty numbers. The publication will be accelerated shonld 
such be the public wish. The numbers are subject to peri- 


odical e only. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, & Co. 
98 Chesnut street, (up stairs.) Philadelphia. 


may 4 


--- 


\0 CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, AND THE RELI- 
GIOUS COMMUNITY.—Georce S. Aprteton, 148 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, opposite the Arcade, respect- 
fully invite ministers, and the religious public visiting the 
city, to call and examine his extensive stock of Theological 
Books, Foreign and Ameriean. His connexions in Lurope!} 
and America are such, that he is enabled to supply all 
Books, ‘I"heological, Classical, or Miscellaneous, on the most 
favourable terms. Public and private libraries furnished 
on the most liberal terms. A complete catalogue of Eng- 
lish books, may be had on application, gratis. may 


T° THE PATRONS OF FEMALE EDUCATION.— 


Charles Adams, was killed in Baltimore on Monday,|) M 


posed that they would fire the town, the whole Is-) 


treaty for annexation, to pledge his Government to} 


fectianate brother, and two sisters, whose souls with tender} 


4—3: | this Magazine—forming annually three slogan 


A Lady, a member of the Presbyterian Charch, who) 
has been a ‘l'eacher from her youth, and ha3 taught both the). 


solid and ornamental branches of female education, wishes 
guages, or the higher English studies, in an Academ 


resbyterian. i may 


to obtain a situation as a Teacher of Music, Drawing, Lan-_ 
OF 
yes School, For particulars, inquire of the Editorof the 


WALL STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
_ In consequence of the contemplated removal of the First 
terian Church, of the city of New York, to the u 
part of the city, the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper will be 
administered (God willing) in’ therr t place of wor- 
ship, in Wall Street, on the the second Sabbath in 
ay—instead of the first Sabbaih in June as heretofore, and 
the last religious service will be performed there in the af- 
ternoon of the same day. 
_ On and after the third Sabbath in May, until further no- 
the a for the public worship of 
»in the Cha ion ‘Theological Seminary i 
he services will commence at half ten in the morn- 
ing, and at four in the afternoon B the Session. 
W. W. Pastor. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions acknow- 
ledges the receipt of Thirty-three Dollars and Fifty-seven 
cents, from. the Lyttle Girls’ Sewing Society of Lewi 
Pa., per Elizabeth Sterrett, 'Treasurer.. 


FOREIGN EVANGELICAL SOCTETY. 

The Rev. E. N. Sawtell, late Seaman's Chaplain at Havre, 
France, and now one of the Secretaries of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, will preach To-morrow (Se ) 
evening, 5th inst., in the Central Presbyterian church, cor- 
ner of Kighth and Ch streets, Philadelphia, at a quarter 
before eight o'clock, on the present state of the Waldenses 
in the valleys of Piedmont, in Italy. A collection will be 
taken up for the Foreign Evangelical Society, 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The Rev. John Miller, late of Princeton, New Jersey, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at Frederic, Maryland, will, 
by divine leave, preach in the Second P lerian church, 
evening, Sth inst, rvice will commence at a quar- 

ter before eight o'clock. 


: FOR THE RELIEF OF D 
MINISTERS 


Notice, agreeably to charter, is given to the 
members of “The Corporation for the relief a eee and 
distressed Presbyterian ministers, and the poor distress- 
ed widows and children of Presbytenan ministers,” that a 
meeting of said Co tion isto take place on the 17th 
day of May next, in the Sixth Presbyterian church of rhiil- 
adel phia, at five o'clock, P. M., for the tranaaction of all bu- 
siness, that may then claim the notice of the Board. 


Gren, Secretary. 


ius FRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 

e byt f Hunti ill hold an adjourned 
meeting ths c ht on 
day the 7th of May, at 11 o'clock, A: M. | 

Wa. J. Gipson, Stated Clerk. 


SOCIETY OF ALUMNI OF NEW ALBANY (IND 
NA) THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
_ This Society will meet in Louisville according to its ad- 
journment, on Tuesday the 21st of May. ‘The hour to be 
determined hereafter. During its sessions an address is ex- 
pected from the Rev. D. V. Smock, of Hopewell, Indiana. 
J. B. Crows, Recording Secretary. 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The following amounts have been contributed during the 
monath of April. 
Reformed Dutch church, Lafayette Place, per 


John Ackerman, Treasurer, . . $157 38 
Reformed Presbyterian church, Rey. Dr. Mc- 

_Leod’s, . - 41000 
First church, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Cox, s 191 00 
David Pattullo, for donation from Mr. Ferguson, 20 00 
First Presbyterian church, Baltimore, Rey. Mr. 

Backus, . 1 75 
The church, Trenton, N. J. per 

Thomas J. Stryker, Esq. - 32500 

Miss Bingham, per Rev. Dr. Sprin 2 00 


The Third Presbyterian church, Batcmore, per 
Rev. Mr. Musgrave, ; 
Two Ladies’ Donation. per Robt. Carter Esq. 3 00 


Princeton, N. J. per John V. Talmage, Esq. 3 00 
Church in Hacketstown, N. J., Rev. John H. 
~Townley, per Rev. Dr. Murray, 40 00 
First Presbyterian church, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
James 8. Taylor, Esq., per Rev..Dr. Murray, 100 00 
First Presbyterian church, Elizabethiown, N. J. 
collection, per do. 93 00 


Church in Georgetown, Dis. Col., from James F. 
Peter, . 1 00 


A Memberof Presbyterian church, Duane st. . 25 00 
The Harmony Presbyterian church, N. J., Rev 

John J. Carrell, per Jacob Cline, Esq. . 76 50 
Penn Square church, Rev. Mr. Lord, per Soutter 

and Broughton, . 30000 
Member of Centra! church, Philad., Rev. Dr. Mc- 

Dowell, per Soutter & Broughton, 50 00 
Ninth Presbyterian church, Philad., Rev. Mr. 

Tndehope, per Soutter & Broughton, . . 86 00 
A Friend to the cause in New Jersey, near Phi- 

ladelphia, per Soutter & Broughton, . - 200 00 
First Presbyterian church, Easton, Pa. per Jas. 

N. Dickson, Esq. - 1% 
Mrs. Mary Allison, Huntington, Pa., per James 

N. Dickson, Esq. 20 00 
Cash from a Friend, per James N. Dickson, Esq. 20 00 
First Presbyterian church Columbia, South Ca- 

rolina, per G. T. Snowden, Esq. : . 668 00 
The Ladies of Thompsonville, Conn., for the 

use of Janet Frazer, Pierpont, per H. B. Fergu- 

Public collection in the Center church, New Ha- 

ven, Conn., per Rev. Dr. Bacon, ; ~ 487 71 
Public collection in same place, of £20 sterling, 

by Dr.Cunningham, valued, - 100 00 
North Hampton, Mass., per W. H. Stodard, Esq, 55 10 

$3,875 69 
Heretofore acknowledged, . $26,968 23 
Collections in Apel, . . . 3.875 69 ‘ 


$30,843 92 
Avucuincioss, Treasurer. 
New York, April 30, 1844, 5 54 
OARDMAN ON THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCES- 
SION.—Just published and forsale by Wm. S, Martien, 
Philadelphia @ Robert Carter, New York ; Crocker & Brew- 
ster, Boston ; and Thomas Carter, Pittsburgh; in 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price one dollar. 

THe PRELATICAL DocTRINE OF THE APoOsTOLICAL Suc‘ 
CESSION A DELINEATION OF THE HicH 
Cuurcu System. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, Pastor of 
the Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 


Extract from the Preface, | 

The following extract from the Preface, describes the cha- 
racter of the work. 

« | have felt the want, and the inquiries put to me asa pas- 
tor, have convinced me thatit was felt by others, of a work 
comprising withina single portable volume, a concise discussion 
of the leading points at issue between High-Churchmen and 
ourselves, and adapted tothe present slage of the controversy. 
I cannot flatter myself that | have succeeded in producing 
the work that is needed to fill this hiatus. But flooded as the 
country is with High-Church pubiications, of all grades and 
dimensions, I trust the present volume may answer a use- 
ful purpose for the time, until some one more competent, 
and with more leisure, shall furnish a work better adapted 
to meet the existing deficiency. 

“ As to the plan of this work, it will be seen by a glance 
at the table of contents, that it comprises two paris, the 
first of which treats of “ The Apostolical Succession ;”’ and 
the second, of “ The Characteristics and Tendencies of the 
High-Church System.” I set out with the intention of dis- 
cussing the former of these topics only; but I found it im- 


practicable to do justice to that subject, without sketching — 


the other features of the system to which it belongs. They 
mutually illustrate each other. 
“I have aimed throughout, not at novelty, but utility. My 


book is for the people. Familiar as the scriptural argument 


against Prelacy is to the learned, there are many intelligent 
wi frog who have neglected to make th lves acquainted 
with it,” 

Contents.—High-Church Pretensiens—Statement of the 
Question—The Argument from Scripture—The Historical 
Argument—The Succession tested by facts—The ‘True 
Succession—Characteristics and ‘Tendencies of the High- 
Church System: The Rule of Faith—The Church put in 
Christ’s place—The System at variance with the general 
tone of the New T'estament—Tendency of the System to 
aggrandize the Prelatical clergy; and to substitute a ritual 
religion for true Christianity—Intolerance of the System— 

he Schismatical tendency of the System—Aspect of the 
‘ystem towerds inquiring Sinne onclusion. 


HAT SPLENDID AND IMPOSING EXHIBITION 
OF STATUARY, ONLY ONE WEEK LONGER. 
Consisting of Twenty-three figures as large as life, beauti- 
fully dressed in Oriental costume, representing the Trial of 
our Saviour, before Pilate, the Roman Court, Caiaphas, and 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. Also,a magnificent Pai ing. cov- 
ering 2000 square feet of canvass, mpeenens the City of 
Jerusalem, Solomon's Temple, its Churches, Palaces, and 
Gardens, Streets, Wells, Mountains, and the Judgment Hall, 
beautifully illoaminated with Gas Lights, closes in one week, 
when it will be removed from Philadelphia to New York: 
at the Philadelphia Bank Buildings, corner of Chestnut and 
Fourth streets, 

The splendour of the court dress, the gorgeous and costl 
thrones and costumes of Pilate and Caiaphas, the magni 
cent array of the Judgment Hall, together with the life-like 
appearance of the figures, make it one of the most interest- 
ing sights for every class of the community ever witnessed 
in this country. | 3 

Sabbath Schools, when accompanied by their teachers, 
admitted at low rates. 

A Lecture will be delivered five evenings in a week, 


commencing at a quarter past eight o’clock, 
X- Open from 9 A.M. t0 10 P.M. Admission only 124 
cents, may 4—It 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE —Contents of the Ist of May number. 
Jllustrations—The Destruction of Babel, painted by H.C. 
Slous—engrayed by John Sartain. A Vignette Title, drawn 
by Paris—engraved by J. Sartain. 1, ‘The Fall of Babel, 
Dublin University Magazine. 2.. Dumas in his Curricle, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 3. The Three Graceless Graces, 
Spectator. 4. Horne’s Orion, Examiner. 5. Bingham’s Ex- 
pedition to China, (Macao) Chinese 
me from my Friends, Chambers’ Ed h ae 3 
Researches on the pretended burning of Alexandrian 
Library, Frazer’s Magazine. 8. Accounts of my Creditors, 
by Mrs. Gore, Metropolitan. 9. A Gossip on Sensuous In- 
fluences, Tait’s Magazine, 10, A Jar of from Mount 
Hybla, by Leigh Hunt, part iv., Ainsworth’s Magazine. 11, 
A new Spiritof the Age, som, 12. Excuses for be- 
ing out late, Hood's Magazine . Poetry. Miscel lany. Art 
and Science. Obituary. 
Published on the Ist and 16th of every month. Each 


' number contains ee of letter press, and is embellished 


with a highly fio engraving ted expressly for 
aptly embellish- 
pages each. Price 


ed volumes of nearly 
numbers 25 cents. 


Year, payable in advance, 


man. ‘Richmond, Drinker & Morris. Pittsburgh, J.W.— 
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Were'on the'earth again! 


And flashed the rays'of God's own word 
Rhrough superstition’s night, 
Till the church of God that sleeping lay, 

Awoke in Christ’s own light, _ 

there are banded traitors strong, 

Who fain would round us cast, 
The fetters that our fathers wore, 
dark ages past. | 


cross} the cross !'they'cry; 

"But it is'not God's pure church they love, 
Nor the crossof Calvary. 
They would knot again the painful scourge, 

WlAnd fire the martyr’s pile, | 

‘the simple poor, of God's free grace, 

ep © With mystic words beguile: 


They would tear the Bible from our hearts, 


bid us blindly turn, 
“From the holy page and the Spirit’s power, 
the feet of mento learn, 
‘They darken'e’en the house of 
gothic shadows dim, 
Lest the sun of truth and righteousness 
Should shine on us from Him. 
'» They open lying legends old, 
“Xod'clatm their right to rule, 
_ ‘Through lines of tyrant prelates long, 
Brom the meek apostles’ school. 
‘They .stand between us and our God, 
_' Jn their robes of bigot-pride, 
And swear that none who serve not them, 
_ Shall serve the Crucified. 


O! that the soul of Luther, 
Were on the earth once more, _ 
And his mighty faith in the word of truth, 
Those floods‘of light to pour. 
For the church his holy zeal once led 
_ From worse than Egypt free, | 
_ Is wandering from the ctory back 
foul captivity! 


pr ayer, 


_ From Graham's Magazine 
THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


' Certainly, if all who know that to be men 
stands not in the shape of bodies, but in the 
power of reason, would listen awhile unto 
Christ’s wholesome and peaceable decrees, and 
not, puffed up with arrogance and conceit, rath- 
er believe their own opinions than his admoni- 
tions; the whole world long ago (turning the 
use of iron into milder works) should have 
lived in most quiet tranquillity, and have met 


together in a firm and indissoluble league of 


most safe eancord.—ARNOoBIts. 


This is the Arsenal! From floor to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arma; 
But from theif gilent pipes no anthein pealing, 
* Startles the villager with strange alarms. — 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 

When the Death-Angel touches those awift keys! 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
' The cries of agony, the endless groan— 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own, 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roare.the Norseman's song, 
And loud amid the universal clamour, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
~ ‘Wheels*out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec prieste upon their teocallis, 
Beat the wild war-drams made of serpent’s skin, 
The tumult of each sacked and burning vilfage; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers” revels in the midst of pillage, 
_ The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ! 


The bursting shell, the gateway rent asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 
Is it,.oh man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? ; 
Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts, 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
ould wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the datk future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear ‘once more the voice of Christ say“ Peace 
Peace! and no longer from ite brazen portals 

The blest of War's great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, — 

The holy melodies of Love arise. _ 


From the Sabbath School Messenger. 


ARMY 


CONQUERED BY PRAYER. 
When. the Missionaries first went to the 
Friendly Islands to preach the gospel, it hap- 


pened that the chiefs, most friendly to the Mis- 
sionaries went to. a neighbouring island to fight. 
Those who were left behind hated the Mission- 
aries, and thinking it a fine opportunity to des- 
troy them, gathered together a large multitude, 
armed with war-clubs and bows, and marched to 
the mission premises, shouting, ‘* We are come 
to cut off the white people!” 
Finding they could not run away, the: Mis- 
sionaries, instead of being frightened, kneeied 
down to pray. O, it was a glorious sight to see. 
them—the ministers, their wives, and their chil- 
dren, all kneeling before God, pouring their 
hearts: out in prayer, with closed eyes, and 
spirit calmly resting on the bosoin of Jesus—the 
missionaries’ God! Tliey. knew not but the 
knotted club was then suspended in the murder- 
ous hand of the savage, and yet they were not 
afraid, | 
Very soon, however, the noise outside ceased. 
Wondering at the quiet, they arose, and found 
their house deserted. Nota soul of that vasi 
crowd remained! ‘They walked abroad. ‘The 
whole neighbourhood was desolate. ‘They went 
to the:sea-shore, and found a little boy. **Where,”’ 
they asked-him, the people gone Pvint- 
ing to a small island, a quarter of a mile distant, 
he replied, ** They have gone to that island be- 
canse.fhey were afraid. They said you were 
praying to the great God, and if he became an- 
gry he would come down upon us, and we 
oup gods. shall be destroyed.” 
: Thus did the God of. missions fight for hi 
faithful servants. Was it not a wonderful de- 
Jiverance ! ht we not then to be anxious to 
help ona cause of which God takes such espe- 
cial caret, Surely while he works miracles, we 
should give our prayers and our money ; fur no-} 
thing-Short of the miracolous iofluence of the 
Holy, <ebost could have frightened that savage 
malkitudeyand have induced them to run away 


from'A family at'prayer, Children, pray for the) 
Missionaries ! 


4 Southern Africa. 'T hey have neither idols, nor 


| fer us to be killed? 


The church! the church ! ‘they loudly boast, 


ng 


| by whisiling, and having torn them piecemeal 


| of which, when scraped, are red, and serve for 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A TRIBE OF SAVAGE DWARFS. 
following account of a-singular race of beings. 
_ Beyond the extensive wilderness ich 
bounds Caffta on the south, are the Doko, a pig: 
my and pefectly wild tare, not exceeding our 
feet in height, of a dark olive complexion, and 
| in habits even more closely approximated ‘to 

the beasts that. perish,’ than the bushmen of 


temples, nor sacred. trees; but possess a glim- 
mering idea of a Supreme Being, to whom in mis- 
fortune (snch as of their relatives being 
slain by the eA they pray ‘standing on 
their heads, with their feet resting againsta tree, 
** Vere, if, indeed, thoa art, why dost thou suf- 
We are only eating ants. 
and ask neither food nor raiment. ‘I‘hou hast 
raised us up. Whiy dost thou cast us down?” 
The country inhabited by the Doko, is clothed 
with a dense forest of bamboo, in the depths of 
which, the people.construct their rude wigwams 
of bent canes and grass. ‘They have no king, 
no laws, no arts, no arms; possess neither flocks 
nor herds; are not hunters, do not cultivate the 
soil, but subsist entirely upon frnits, roots, mice, 
serpents, reptiles, ants, and honey; both of 
which latter they lick, like the bear, from off 
theirarms and hands. They beguile serpents 


with their long nails, devour them raw ; but al- 
though the forests abound with elephants, buffa- 
loes, lions and leopards, they have no means of 
destroying or entrapping them. A large tree, 
culled Loko, is found, amongst many other spe- 
cies attaining an extraordinary height, the roots 


food. The yeho and meytee are the principal 
fruits; and to obtain these, women, as well as 
men, ascend the trees like monkeys; and in 
their quarrels and scrambles, not unfrequently 
throw each other down from the branches. Both 


ing lips, diminutive eyes, and flat noses. ‘The 
hair is not woolly, and in the female, reaches 
the shoulders. ‘The men have no beard. ‘The 
nails, never pared, grow both on the hands and 
feet like eagle’s talons, and are employed in dig- 
ging for anise ‘The people are ignorant of the 
use of fire. They perforate their ears in infancy 
with a pointed bamboo, so as to leave nothing, 
save.the external cartilage; but they neither tat- 
too nor pierce the nose; and the only ornament 
worn is a necklace composed of the spinal pro- 
cess of a serpent. | 


THE WINTER IN RUSSIA. | 

A St. Petersburgh correspondent writes on the 
23d ult.—** ‘I'he winter has been very severe in 
this country, particularly in the south and 
Transcaucasia. As early as the middle of De- 
cember the snow in the town of Gori reached 
almost to the roofs of the houses, so that there 
could be no cofmmunication between them; and 
at a later period, all intercourse between Gori, 
Teflis, and other surrounding places, became 
impossible. Inthe circle of Andropol two men 
and three hundred and fifty sheep were frozen 
to death in the fields; three Cossacks are mis- 
sing, and many persons have their hands and feet 
frozen. In the mountains of Erivan the cold 
was attwenty degrees below zero Reaumur 
(thirteen below the same point of Fahrenheit,) 
and catile were killed by itin every part.— 
Thirty drivers and all the beasts of burden, be- 
longing to a caravan travelling from Teflis to 
Nakhilehewan, were caught in a whirlwind,.and 
are still buried under the snow. Eight camels 
have been found and carried to Erivan. Sixty 
camels, horses, and asses have perished. Of 
five horsemen who set out for a neighbour- 
ing village, two have been found frozen to death, 
but the others could not be discovered. In a 
barn of the village a shepherd’s boy and three 
hundred sheep have been killed by the frost.— 
The quarantine houses at Redout Kale and Si. 
Nicholas have been destroyed by a hurricane ; at 
Bakichiserai it produced all the effects of an 
earthquake ; at Odessa it raised the water to the 
skies like a waterspout ; at Kitchenew it unroof- 
_ed all the houses, and at Belzy tore off the iron 
roof of the Cathedral. Here at St. Petersburgh 
the cold increases, On the 19th it was 23 4-10 
Reaumur (21 Fahrenheit); on the 20th at 25 
1-10 Reaumur (244 of Fahrenheit) ; but on the 
Qist it got up 21 6-10 Reaumur (17 Fahren- 
heit),”—ZLondon Times, March 9. 


SINGULAR AND IMPORTANT FACTS RELATIVE 
TO IRELAND. 

There are in Ireland 8,175,124 persons in- 
habiting 1,328,839 houses ; of these persons 2,- 
385,000 are absolute paupers, and of their dwel- 
lings 1,024,275 are mud cabins. Out of this 
population 625,356 famlies, numbering 3,470,- 
752 persons, live in 491,278 mud cabins or ho- 
vels, consisting of one room only, where the door 
serves also for chimney and window, affording 
an outlet to the smoke and to the families, and 
an entrance to light, pigs, and children. 

Out of the eight millions of inhabitants, seven 
millions belong to the agricultural population, 
and the wages of the labouring portion of this 
vast majority vary from fourpence to tenpence 
per day, in the west and south, and from eight- 
pence to a-shilling per day in the north. Accor- 
ding to the third report of the commissioners’ 
inquiry into the condition of the poor, the ave- 
rage wages of an agricultural labourer in Ireland 
are from 2s to 28 6d per week, and in England 
from 8s to 10s per week. Out of the total resident 
population, af:er deducting children under five 
years of age, the commissioners return 3,766,- 
066 as unable to read or write. . 

There are about twenty millions of acres in 
Ireland, of which fourteen millions are, planted 
or cultivated, and the rest Jeft waste, and five 
out of these six are reclaiinable. ‘T'he entire 
rental of Ireland is estimated at twenty-one mil- 
lions annually, to which may be added half a 
million for the annual dividends on the capital of 
joint stock companies. ‘The aggregate value of 
irish exports to England has been estimated by 
the railway commissioners at rather more than 
sixteen millions annually, almost exclusively raw 
produce ; there are no accurate data for deter- 
mining the imports. 

In the census of creeds made under the author- 
ity of government in 1834, the following was a 


each religions denomination, which Mr. Smith 
places in contrast with the amount of public pro- 
vision made for the religious instruction of each 


denomination : 

. Namber of Public provisions 
persons be- fur the religivus 
lunging to. instruction of. 


Creed. 
Roman Catholics, 6,427,712 £8,928 
Protestant Episcopalians, 725,064 806,784 
Presbyterians, 642,356 33,630 
Other Dissenters, 121,803 nothing. 

In December, 1843, the number of military 
in Jreland was 21.210, the naval force 2350, and 
the constabulary 9043. ‘The cost of the mili- 
tary force is estimated at 802,441/. of the naval 
armiment 180,500/. and of police 512,505/. ; 
the. charge of the civil establishments 2,137,253/.; 
and as the revenue of Ireland averges about 4,- 
500,000, the surplus is not sufficient to pay the 
interest of that portion of the national debt for 
which Ireland was made responsible by thejact 
of union. We have compressed these facts into 
the smallest possible compass, and we leave 
them to suggest their own reflections.—.2/he- 
neum. 


grave. 


SEAMEN. 


The Rev. Mr. Walton, in a recent sermon). 


upon the condition of seamen, stated that the 
American mercantile narine employs about! 50,- 
000 seamen on the coast and in the harbours, 
and about 200,000 on the lakes and rivers. Of 
the first, says’ Mr. Walton, about 40,000 annual-} 
ly visit New York ‘transiently, while 4000 are 
continually in that port. Of 163 boarding 
houses for mariners, in that city, 147 supplied 
them withaleohol. In the wreck of 304 vessels, 
during the last year, 642 seamen found a watery 


‘Tn Harris's Highlands of Ethiopia” ‘is 


sexes go perfectly naked, and have thick pout-}. 


report of the number of persons belonging to} 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘THE REIGN OF TERROR AND. THE EMPIRE. 


The Reign of Terror in France.is often viewed!) 


as the most bloody and calamitous period of the re- 
volation.. Yet the ies then endured were infe- 
rior to those which followed down to the end of 
the Empire. The sangainary scenes of Paris and 
Lyons were less horrid than the many, many. battle 
fields on which rests such a blaze of glory. The 
Empire has had thrown over it by history a cover- 
ing rich, variegated, and embroidered with gold; 
but when we lifi this mantle, it is found to be a 
pall concealing underneath its gorgeous and daz- 


zling colours, dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.| 


The sufferings of France were greater under the 
Empire than during the Reign of Terror. More. 
perished on the field of battle than under the guil- 
lotine. ‘The able bodied men sacrificed by the 
wars of Napoleon, during the ten years of his im- 
perial sway, were more than two hundred thou- 
sand a year. Not more than eighty thousand per- 
sons perished in the massacres of September; the 
setting sun of Austerlitz alone saw twelve thousand 
French in their gore. Less than nineteen thou- 
sand persons were guillotined by sentence of 
the Revolutionary tribunals;. and if the nine hun- 
dred thousand men slain in La Vendée are not ta- 
ken into the number, the victims of the Reign of 
Terror will not amount to one hundred and thirty 
thousand. More than two millions of Frenchmen 
were sacrificed at the altar of Napoleon’s ambition. 
And in what respect were the conscriptions of 
Napoleon less: dreadful: than the proscriptions of 
Danton and Robespierre? Were the privations of 
the conscripts less than the privations of the in- 
mates of the Abbaye? Did more die in those 
dungeons before coming to the scaffold, than died 
from privations on the single march to Moscow 
before reaching Smolensko or Borodino? 
being said of the horrors of the retreat, when the 
French army was reviewed at Wilna, within a 
week after entering the Ruasian territory and be- 
fore any Collision with the enemy, the troops were 
searcely able to endure the sickening stench 
brought by the west wind from the innumerabiec 
carcases of horses and men lying unburied along 
their line of march. Were the lingering agonies 
of the wounded in battle, under winter’s frost as at 
Eylau, under summer’s sun as atWagram—less than 
the agonies of those who fell in the place Louis 
XV? Both were victims of ambition, the latter for 
strengthening the power of Robespierre, the former 
for strengthening the power of Bonaparte. Thus 
were they viewed by most ofthe French people, 
save the few who were able to display their abili- 
ties in the field at such a cost, save the great lead- 
er himself, for his officers grew sick of the carnage. 
Nopoleon confessed that his wars were necessary 
for retaining his power and that the moment his 
conquests ceased he must fal]. In other words, he 
sacrificed hundreds of thousands of his countrymen, 
year after year, for retaining office. Robespierre 
sent only a few thousand to the guillotine, for re- 
taining office! Yet with what different feelings, 
do many of mankiad contemplate the bloody career 
of these two men. Conld men be induced to look 
at war under all its aspects, their opinions must be 
much changed. The heaps of slain, the ghastly 


carnage, the groans of the dying are lost amid the| 


splendor of the array and the wild hurra of victory. 
In contemplating the battles of the Empire, the 
mind rests on the splendor of the military evolu- 
tions without noticing the horrors underneath: in 
viewing the executions of the Reign of Terror, we 
gaze onthe streams of blood, the injustice to the 
victims, the agonies of the dying, wi.hout the at- 
tending military pomp and splendor. — G. 38. 


WIITTFIELD’S REMAINS. 

The Portsmouth, N. H. Journal, has the fol- 
lowing interesting statement respecting the re- 
lics of the celebrated Whitfield. ** A story was 
not long since circulated that the bones of the 
celebrated George Whitfield had been removed 
from their resting place in Newburyport, and 
transported across the Atlantic. Such, howeve:, 
is not the fact, as we have had good evidence. 
A few months since we visited his tomb, under 
the pulpit of the ancient Presbyterian church in 
Newburyport, where his last labours were per- 
formed. ‘There, in the place in which he was 
laid seventy-four years since, still repose his re- 
mains. ‘That they have remained there undis- 
turbed, we will not say—for a science little 
thought of in his day, has visited his tomb, and 
left indications that the head has occasionally 
been absent from its kindred ashes. ‘The sock- 
ets of the eyes and the mouth have been plaster- 
ed up, and the skull well rubbed, to enable the 
phrenologist to get a good cast for an illustration 
of hisscience. ‘The same head has always been 
returned, for it is too good, to find one readily 
which would resemble it. For about half a cen- 
tury no monument was erected to his memory : 
but now a colossal cenotaph occupies one corner 
of the church, erected by the liberality of the 
late Wm. Barilett, Esq., his personal acquaint- 
ance and ardent admirer.” 


THE DRUID'S ALTAR. 

While toiling along these wild wastes (in Por- 
tugal,) I observed a little way to my left a pile of 
stones of rather a singular appearance, and rode 
up to it. It was a Druidical altar, and the most 
perfect and beautiful one of the kind I had ever 
seen. It was circular, and consisted of stones 
immensely large and heavy at the bottom, which 
towards the top became thinner, having been 
fashioned by the hand of art to something of the 
shape of scollop shells. ‘These were surmoun- 
ted by a very large flat stone, which slanted 
down towards the south, where was a door.— 
‘Three or four might have taken shelter within 
the interior, in which was growing a small thorn 
tree. I gazed with reverence and awe upon the 
pile where the first colonies of Europe offered 
their worship to the unknown God. 

‘The temples of the mighty and skilful Roman, 
comparatively of modern date, have crumbled to 
dust in its neighbourhood. The churches of the 
Arian Goth, his successor in power, have sunk 
beneath the earth, and are not to be found; and 
the mosques of the Moor, the conqueror of the 
Goth, where and what are they ? Upon the rock, 
masses of hoary and vanishing ruin. Notso the 
Druid’s Stone; there it stands on the hill of 
winds, as strongly and as freshly new as the day, 


perhaps thirty centuries back, when it was first 


raised by means which are a mystery. Earth- 
quakes have heaved it, but its copestone has not 
fallen; rain fluods have deluged it, but failed to 
sweep it from its station; the burning sun has 
flashed upon it, but neither split nor crumbled it; 
and time, siern old time has rubbed it with his iron 
tooth, and with what effect, let those who view 
it declare. ‘There it stands, and he who wishes 
to study the literature, the learning, and history 
of the ancient Celt and Cymbrian may gaze on 
its broad covering, and glean from that blank 
stone the whole known amount. ‘The Roman 
has left behind him his deathless writings, his 
history, and his songs ; the Goth his liturgy, his 
traditions, and the germs of noble institutions ; 
the Moor his chivalry, his discoveries in inedi- 
cine, and the foundations of modern commerce : 
and where is the memorial of the Druidic races? 
Yonder; the pile of eternal stone !—Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain. 


DR. WOLFF'S MISSION TO BOKHARA. 

Captain Grover has received Dr. Wolff's jour- 
nal up to the 19th of January, on which day he 
was to leave T'abreez for ‘Teheran. He reached 
‘l'abreez on the 13th of January, without any 
accident, and in perfect health; the snow was 
frequently up to his horse’s neck, and at night 
he was glad w find shelter inastable. ‘The doc- 
tor writes in grateful terms of the hospitable kind- 
ness and indelatigable exertions of Mr. Bonham, 
her Majesty's Consul-General, through whose 
influence his Royal Highness Prince Bahman, 
Governor of ‘fabreez, sent a Mehmandah and 
horses to meet him six days’ journey from ‘Pa- 
breez, and his Royal Highness has ordered a 
similar escort to accompany him to ‘Teheran. 

In the year 1831, travelling in Khorassan, Dr. 
Wolff was taken prisoner, and made a slave, 
by Ishak Khan Kerahe, chief of ‘Torbac, and 
was subsequently released by order of Abbas 
Mirza. This Ishak Khan, who had sold at 
least 60,000 Persians to the ‘Turkomans, the 
Doctor now found a prisoner at ‘I'abreez, and, 
being desirous of seeing his former master, he 
obtained permission of the Prince Governor, and 
went, accompanied by Mr. Bonham, to his pri- 


Nothing] 


‘music in modern times. 


son. They found a 
officer in the room. ‘The prisoner immediately. 
recollected his former slave, and the Doctor re-; 
mained two hours with oy 

"The onl passage in portion of Dr. 
Wolff's jotirnd that relates to the Bokhara cap- 
tives, is the following :—‘* This afternoon a Per- 
sian merchant, trading to Bokhara, called at 
the British Consulate. He was at Bokhara, 
twelve months ago, andsaw Samet Khan, in whose 
house Stoddart formerly lodged. Mr. Bonham 


and myself examined him, and all he knew was, 


that both are in prison; he was told by Samet 
Khan that when once a person is imprisoned in 
the ark (castle,) one does not know whether he 
is dead oralive. All these reports are so far favour-' 


able, as they unanimously contradict the account| 


of Saleh Mohammed, which was believed by 
Colonel Shiel, sent over to Government, and be- 
lieved by Government at home.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Natural Lamps.—The queen beetle is about 
one inch and a half in length, and carries by her 
side, just above her waist, two brilliant lamps, 
which she lights up at pleasure, with the solar 

hosphorus furnished her by nature, ‘These 
ittle lamps do not flash like those of the fire-fly, 
but give as steady a light as that produced by a 
gas burner, exhibiting two perfect spheres, as 
large as minute pearls. ‘They are so powerful 


that they will affurd a person light enough to read}. 


print by them. On carrying this insect into a 
dark closet in the daytime, no light is emitted at 
first, but she quickly illuminates her lamps, and 


‘immediately extinguishes them on being brought 


again into the light. But language cannot ex- 
press the beauty oft these lucid orbs in minia- 
ture, with which nature has endowed the queen 
of the insect kingdom. 


Antediluvian Remains in. France.—The con- 
struction of railroads promises to afford an in- 
exhaustible source of valuable geological disco- 
veries. Wherever the engineers have opened 
trenches, numerous remains of antediluvian ani- 
mals have been found. ‘Their number is often so 
great in different parts that it vies with that of 
the round pebbles among which they are lying. 
At Perigny near Dijon, it was deemed necesga- 
ry to cut the road across a small hill, where 
bones of bears, elephants, rhinoceroses, jackals, 
wolves, horses, &c., were'so multiplied that it 
is doubtful that our burying-grounds can contain 
so large a quantity of human remains. Among 
them were fragments and stumps of elephant’s 
teeth of so enormous a size that the imagination 
is actually terrified at the idea of the stature of 
the animals to which those frightful arms belong- 
ed.—Moniteur. 


Antique Surgical Instruments.—Several sur 

ical instruments. have been lately dug up at 
potion which bear a strong resemblance to 
those used for lithotomy in the present day. It 
is singular enough, that among the vast number 
of relics brought from Egypt there is no trace of 
a surgical instrument, whilst so many have been 
found at Pompeii.— Polytechnic Review. 


The London Periodicals.—There are four 
hundred and tweuty periodicals, (from the two- 
and-sixpennies to the pennies,) published each 
mouth in London. On the average, five die 
each month, and about the same number are 
born. 

To Clean Paint that is not Varnished.—Put 
upon a plate some of the best whiting, have rea- 
dy some clean warm water and a piece of flan- 
nel, which dip into the water and squeeze near- 
ly dry; then take as much whiting as will ad- 
here to it; apply it to the paint, when a litile 
rubbing will instantly remove any dirt or grease ; 
wash well off with water and rub it dry with a 
sofi cloth. Paint thus cleansed looks equal to 
new, and without doing the least injury to the 
most delicate colour; it will preserve the paint 
much longer than if cleaned with soap, and it 
does not require more than half the time usually 
occupied in cleaning. 


The Journal des Debats states, that a curi- 
ous experiment is about to be made on air bal- 
loons, which is likely to excite the curiosity of 
the public. A balloon composed of copper is 
so far completed that it is now exhibited to the 
public. ‘This immense globe is formed of sheets 
of copper, united and soldered. ‘The object pro- 
posed by this experiment is to resolve the prob- 
lem of the employment of metals in the con- 
struction of balloons. It is expected by this ex- 
periment to advance the question of aerial navi- 
gation. When it shall have been ascertained 
that solid metallic envelopes may be substituted 
for light silk, itis considered it will be a step 
towards the application of lecomotives in the 
shape of balloons. 


Sale of the Duke of Devonshire’s Coins and 
Medals.—'Vhe sale of the first portion of this 
magnificent collection was concluded recently, 
at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s Rooms, King 
Streei1, St. James’s. Mr. Cureton, who was 
commissioned by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, purchased fully one half of the collec- 
tion for that institution, ‘The amount realized 
by the first day’s sale was £478 19s.; second 
do. £730 19s. 6d.; third do. £498. 15.; fourth 
do. £450 17s. 6d.; fifth do. £585 1s. 6d.; sixth 
do. £612 14s. 6d.; making a total of £3357 
15s. 6d. (sixteen thousand dollars.) 


Consumption of Food in New York City.— 
The following statistics were given in a report 
at the Erie Railroad meeting of the annual value 
of housekeeping articles used in the city of New 


York: 
Fresh Beef, $1,470,000 
§=Veal, 365,000 
‘© Mutton and Lamb, 335,000 
“Pork, 600,000 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, &c., 1,000,000 
Salted Beef, Pork, and Hams, 1,200,000 
Vegetables and Fruit, 1,200,000 
Milk, 1,000,000 
Butter, Cheese, and Lard 1,500,000 


Flour, Meal, and other Bread stuffs, eh pe 


Hay and Oats, ,000 
Fuel, wood and coal, exclusive of 


Steamboat Fuel, 2,500,000 
Articles not enumerated, 580,000 
$15,500,000 


New Musical Contrivance.—The National 
Intelligencer mentions a new musical invention, 
which is described as a ‘splendid triumph of 
art and genius.’’ [tis the production of Mr. Cole- 
man, of Philadelphia, who during a long illness, 
conceived and perfected an Molian altach- 
ment to the piano-forte, which combination, it is 
said, sends forth the very soul of music. The 
Intelligencer remarks that the instrument above 
referred to is one of the most precious gifts which 
inventive genius has conferred on instrumental 
It gives to the ordinary 
piano-forte the addition of a perfect organ, and 
the instrument is either organ or piano, or both 
atonce, (for one hand can produce the piano 
notes, while the other is sending out the fine 
tones of an organ,) by merely touching a pedal ; 
and what is more suprising, this fine effect is 
produced by an apparatus placed entirely within 
the piano, and no part of it is visible. ‘The con- 
ception is truly original, deduced from a know- 
ledge of musical sounds, their affinities and sym- 
pathies; and the simplicity, perfectness, and 
exquisite sweetness of the instrument, are most 
admirable. 


Smoke.—In the voluminous report on Smoke, 
lately made in the House of Commons, by a Se- 
lect Committee, some curious facts are mention- 
ed; for example, Mr. Chandler, camellia grow- 
er at Wandsworth, states that on account of the 
great increase.of chimneys from manufactories 
in that vieinity, plants which formerly might be 
handled without any bad effect, now soil the 


hands to the greatest extent. Among other! 


guard at his door, and onl plants which formerly flourished, but will not 
rh 


now grow in the neighbourhood of the metropo-| 
lis, are, China roses, rhododendron hirsuwm, 
r ndron virginicum, and many others of 
the prettiest varieties, now quite extinct, Mr. 


Anderson, the curator of the Physic Gardens at} 


Chelsea, testifies to the noxious effects of what 
he calls the ** bitter smoke’’ upon the .trees of 
that establishment, particularly on evergreens, 
and on two magnificent cedars which have so 
long been an ornament to the gardens, and form 
a very.conspicuous object from the river. It 
appears that the sooty particles are attracted to 
and attached by the resinous exudations of the 
leaves, while the large surface of the foliage 
above prevents their being Washed away by the 
rains, so that the functional action of the leaves! 
is disturbed, if not entirely destroyed, 


-Glass.—The proportion of metal used in co- 
louring glass is so small that we could hardly 
suppose that it could produce any effect. One 
thousand grains of glass are highly coloured by 
one grain of cobalt. 


New Mode of Making Soap.—The West- 
minster Carroltonian mentions the manufacture 
of a barrel of soap by Mrs. Moul, of that town, 
without the aid of fire. ‘The whole process of 
change from ley to soap is effected by the heat 
of the sun, without any trouble. It inust be re- 
garded as an economical improvement on the old 
process. 

We know of an economical housewife in this 
city who has been in the habit for many years 
of manufacturing, in the manner above indicated, 
all the soft soap she requires for household 
purposes. The process is exceedingly simple, 
it being only necessary to use anold barrel as a 
ley-hopper, and draw off every now and then a 
bucket of ley, which is poured upon the grease, 
that should be placed in another barrel and set in 
a position where itis exposed to the rays of the 
sun, but.to be covered over in rainy weather, 
In this manner, with the aid of occasional stir- 
ring, the soap will be fit for use in a few weeks. 
One barrel of ashes and four pounds of rendered 
fat will make a barrel of soap. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to render up the fat, as it may be 
thrown into the barrel in any state, and will be 
consumed by the ley. . 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CuLTuRE OF THE CucuMBER.—I will state a 
fact relative to the planting of cucumbers which 
came under my observation, and which is worthy 
of being known. I shall at Jeast give a further 
trial myself of its reality ; though | cannot con- 
ceive there is a doubt remaining on the subject. 
Last spring, a friend of mine and myself were 
planting cucumbers at the same time, I was 
‘planting mine, as is usual in gardens, by mixing 
a small portion of stable manure with the earth, 
and raising the hill an inch or two above the sur- 
face of the ground. Observing it, he jocosely 
remarked, ** Let me show you how to raise cu- 
cumbers !’ Never having much luck in raising 
them, I cheerfully agreed to his proposition. 
He commenced by making holes in the earth, 
atthe distance intended for the hills, that would 
hold about a peck—he then filled them with 
dry leached ashes, covering the ashes with 
a very small quantity of earth, ‘Ihe seed were 


then planted on a level with the surface of the} 


ground. Iwas willing to see the experiment 
tried, but had no expectation of any thing but a 
loss of seed, labour, and soil. But imagine my 
astunishment, (notwithstanding a drier season 
never was known, and almost a universal failure 
of garden vegetables,) when I beheld vines re- 
markably thrifty, and as fine a crop of cucum- 
bers as any one need wish to raise, and con- 
tinuing to bear for a very long time ; unusual- 
ly so, in fact. I will not philosophize or moral- 
ize on this subject, but say to all, trya@t—and in- 
stead of throwing your ashes in a useless heap 
to stumble over, near your dvor, put it to its 
proper use, and reap your ‘rich reward,”— 
Ohio Furmer. 


How To PLANT AND HOW TO CULTIVATE Po- 
TATOES.—Read at the American Institute, New 
York.—Of this root there are several kinds, 
which are known by their shape and colour— 
such as white, black, blue, yellow, red, and 
mixed ; and in planting regard ought to be paid to 


the kind of soil that best suits each ; but this can? 


be known best by an experienced farmer, yet in 
general kidneys agree best with red, sandy loam; 
Mercers, yelluw, and the blue or flesh-coloured 
with black. 

Potatoes want to be planted ona level sur- 
face and near the top of the earth. If potatoes 
were planted ona stone or board and good soil 
put over them, they would produce goud pota- 
toes—or if planied on new land among the 
stumps, where they can get no root down- 
ward, if covered with earth will also produce well. 
We_ recommend all who want to raise good, 
wholesome potatoes and a large quantity, tu ob- 
serve the following directions : 

Plow the ground intended to be planted as 
shallow as possible; turn it over; harrow it 
well both ways, so as to level the ground, 
then prepare a machine in the following man- 
ner: 

Get a piece of timber four feet long and one 
in diameter ; prepare two pins or teeth shaped 
like a mason’s trowel, pointed in front and four- 
teen inches wide, being flat on the bottom or un. 
der side, and a ridge on the top to throw the 
mould on either side; the stem or handle on the 
lower side must be crooked and then fixed in the 
lower side of the beam, like a corn cultivator; 
they may be made of wrought or cast iron; in 
front of this beam fix two poles for the horse to 
draw by, and in the rear two other shalts with a 


cross, piece like a hand-cart for the man to steer]. 


by. With this machine make straight lines 
three feet apart and about one inch deep; the 
machine will leave the track smooth and 
fourteen inches wide; leave a little mould o 
each side. | 
When the tracks are thus made place the 
potatoes carefully in three rows nine inches apart 
every way, across and along; bring the mould 


caretully from each side with a hoe and cover] 


them two inches deep ; at this stage mahure your 
ground, and the following dressing will gather it 
round your plants. | 

When the young plants appear above ground, 
enter your plough in the rows, leaving your 
ridge of potatues two feet wide and your fur- 
rows one (mind this in particular,) and with the 
new mould cover your potatoes or ridge a se- 
cond time two inches deep, with all the weeds 
that may be found (but not the tup of the pota- 
toes ;) this may be done either by the long-han- 
died shovel, the hoe, ora plough prepared for 
the purpose: be carelul at all times ww leave the 
surface of the ridge flat, the edges as high as the 
middle ;. plough three times during the season ; 
lay on two inches of fresh mould each time, 
covering and burying all the weeds; then such 
weeds as appear afier this must be cut with a 
narrow sharp hve, or else puiled out, and the 
mould stirréd around the plant. In addition to 
all this, provide a temporary wagon with wood- 
en axletrees of such a length that the wheels will 
track every other furrow, being six feet wide, 
the horses’ yoke fixed at such a length that they 
will track every furrow; on this wagon fix a 
hogshead with a tin tube six feet long bored 
with holes, and placed behind the whole, fixed 
in the same manner as the streets of New York 
are watered ; under the wagon and near the front 
place young and tender branches of trees, 80 
placed that they will brush your potatoe to ps— 
then fill your cask with the liquid of your barn- 
yard, which barn-yard ought always to have a 
cistern or hole.in the centre to receive the liquid. 
‘There ought to be a pump so constructed as to 
fill the eask. Slack one-half a bushel of lime, 
and put the liquor in the cask, with a peck of 
salt; commence at the windy side of the field, 
drive your horses, let go the liquid; brush your 
potatoe tops, which will remove all insects; the 


-ment two pitchers thus provided, and with lids 


. partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 


liquor will water the ground and plants, and the 
insecis, if any, will move with the wind; they 
will not incline to settle where the liquid has 
fallen ; thus you pass up and down your field, 
still replenishing your cask with the same kind 
of liquid, until you get over the whole. ‘This 
watering ought to be done several times during 
the summer, according to the dryness or wet- 
ness of the season. ‘There is no fear of injuring 
the potatoes by having their tops a little lacera- 
ted; they will root better to be thus treated.— 
The above method, if properly done, will cost 
about $10 per acre more than the common way; 
but there will be about 200 bushels per acre 
more ; besides, they will be much better, and 
bring six cents per bushel more in the New Y ork 
markeis, 


COLD WATER. 

The following is a simple mode of render- 
ing water almost as cold as ice. | 

Let the jar, pitcher or vessel used for water 
be surrounded with one or more folds of coarse 
cotton to be constantly wet. ‘The evaporation 
of the water will carry off the heat from the in- 
side and reduce it to a freezing point. In India 
and other tropical regions where ice cannot 
be procured, this is common. Let every me- 
chanic or Jabourer have at his place of employ- 


or covers; the one to contain water for drinking, 
the other for evaporation, and he can always 
have a supply of cold water in warm weather. 
Any person can test this by dipping a finger in 
water and holding it in the air on a warm 
day ; after doing this three or four times, he @ill 
find his finger uncomfortably cold. | 


THE INDIANS. 


Accounts from several of the Indian tribes re- 
present that they are making rapid strides in im- 
provement. ‘I'he Jackson Reformer, speaking 
of the Choctaws, says :— The Indian academy, 
to which we some time ago alluded, has gone 
into operation, and now numbers fifiy pupils ; 
fifly more are expected by May. ‘There is a 
strong spirit of rivalry among the youth. Com- 
missioners are busy in taking the census of the 
territory. It is anticipated that, exclusive of 
whites and negroes, the Indian population will 
exceed two thousand souls. Great preparations 
are making for cropping. A larger quantity of 
cotton will be raised the ensuing season than in 
any previous year. Doaktown is one of the 
principal towns of the Choctaw nation. Itcon- 
tains a church, two taverns, eight stores with 
heavy stocks of goods, tailors, bakeries, saddlers, | 
carpenters, wheelwrights, and blacksmith shops, 
&c., ranged in order upon streets. 

The Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer| 
learns by a gentleman from the Creek nation, 
that O-poth-le-ho-lo’s towns are making rapid 
strides in improvement. They have commenced 
spinning and weaving, and many of the families 
are entirely clad in home-made cloths. ‘They 
have-expended a portion of their annuities in 
establishing two additional blacksmith shops, 
and for the purchase of iron and steel. ‘The 
Creek agent has been instructed by the Govern- 
ment to establish four additional school-houses. 


ILLIAM W, FOUCHE, Dentist, No, 79 North 

_ Sixth street, below Race, Philadelphia, where all 
operations appertaining to Dental Surgery, will be perform- 
ed on the most modern and approved principles, and on 
terms perfectly satisfactory. 

Fouché’s Vegetable Tooth Powder, and Gum Restorative! 
for the cure of Scurvy, and removal of all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth—price 25 cents a box. 

april 27—6m 


ELPS TO STUDY THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES- 
SONS.—Every Sunday-school Teacher and Scholar 
would find much assistance in studying the Question books} 
from the following helps, published by the American Sun- 


Union, 
nion bible Dictionary ; or, Biblical Cyclopedia. 648 pp. 
18mo., with one hundred and forty-five engravings. 75 cetts. 
_ Dictionary of Scripture Natural History. By F. A. Ew 
ing, M.D. 400 pp. 18mo., with upwards of fifty engrav- 
ings. 50 cents. 

Scripture Biographical Dictionary. With a list of the 
names of all persons mentioned in the Bible, 28 cents. 

Geography of the Bible. With Maps of Asia Minor and 
of Canaan. 180 pp.12mo. By the Professors Alexander. 
50 cents. 

Biblical Antiquities. By Professor J. W. Nevin. 2 vols. 
18mo_ Each 34 cents. 

‘The Scripture Guide. A familiar Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible. 263 pp. 18mo. 37 cents. Publisi.ed 
and for sale by the 


AMEWICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
april 27—3t 152 Nassau street, New York. 


HE WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON— 
Containing an authentic Narrative, &c., Letters on 
Religious Subjects, Cardiphonia, Discourses intended for the 
. Pulpit, Sermons preached in the parish church of Olney, A 
Review of Ecclesiastical Histury, Olney Hymng, Poems, 
Messiah, occasional Sermons, and ‘Tracts. ‘Io which are 
refixed, Memoirs of his Life,&c. By the Rev. Richard 
ecil, A.M. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price only $2.50. 
Ancient History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Carthaginians, Macedonians, &c &c. 
from Rollin, and other authentic sources,4 vols, 12mo.— 
Price only $2, Just published and for sale by 
ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
HOMAS CARTER, 
april 27—3t Market street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 

Philadelphia.—Misses BARTLETT AND COLLINS, have 
removed from Chestnut and Thirteenth streets, to No. 17 
Girard street, where their School was re-opened on the firs! 
Monday of September. ‘Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic inglish course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and analytical instruction, with special reference to the for- 
mation of good Readers, Spellers, and Compositors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisiie to the successful prosecution| 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. The 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five months 
each; the one, commencing the first Monday in September ; 
the other, the first of February. 

Terms per Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 
struction in Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology, Natural, 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 
Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 


Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lighis,} 
References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw. Professor of Intellectua! 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High School. Rev. J. Me- 
Knight, Secretary of the ‘Teachers’ Association, Philadel- 
hia. John Frost, A. M., Professor of Elocution and Belles 
ttres, High School. Rev. W. Lord, astor of the Penn 
Square Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent ot 
the Colonization Society. Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Rev. J. 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church. 
A. Porter, Esq,, No. 1 South Third street. Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
of the “Lady’s Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C. Williamson, of the Fifteenth 
Presbyterian church. Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninthstreet. William Peter, Esq. British Consul at the Port 
of Philadelphia. sep 9—tt 


RAND AND iMPOSING EXHIBITION OF STA- 
TUARY, representing our Saviour before Pontius 
Pilate, in a group of 23 Figures the size of lite, splendidly 
dressed in appropriate ccstume. Now open at the Phila- 
delphia Bank Building, corner of Chesinut and Fourth 
streets, beautitully illuminated with Gas. Open day and 
evening. Admittance 12} cents, without distinetion of age. 
This piece of statuary is universally considered a most 
magnificent work of art. A beautiful and interesting Spec- 
tacle, and an impressive and valuable commentary on the 
passage of Holy Writ, to which it particularly refers. 
To the religious part of the community in particular, is 
this hallowed subject doubly interesting. 
The clergy are invited to attend free of charge. 
Sabbath Schools admitted at low raies. mar J6—tf 


OMETHING NEW.—Old American Potted Cheese, of 
very superior quality, and fully equal tothe English 

Stilton, put up in small jars, and jor sale only by the sub- 
scriber. 

Also, small round Dutch Head, Sap Sago, superior Pine 
Apple, and rich Lierkimer county Cheese always on hand. 

Also, Cooper's Gelatine. or American refined Isinglass for 
making ‘Table Jellies, Blanc Mange, &c., a supply just re- 
ceived from the manufacturer. . 

Also, Free Sagar, from Laguayra, of superior quality, and 
a lot of prime Orange Grove (New Orleans) Sugars—all of 
the new crop. Also, Lovering &.Co.’s crushed, pulverised, 
and double refined Loaf Sugars, constant'y on hand, and 
fur sale at the lowest cash prices. 


Also, Lynch’s celebrated Lucea and superior Bordeaux 
Oil, just imported a supply, received and for sale low. 

Also, Jersey Hams, Smoked Beef, &c.--A prime Jot of Jer. 
sey Hams, handsomely cut and cured in the best manner. 
Best quality Smoked Beef, Smoked Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages. 

Also, just received—30 half chests superior Chulan, Sou 
chong, and Anki Pouchong ‘Teas. These eas are but re- 
cently imported. and are very highly esteemed by all who 
have used them—for sale at the low price of 50 cents by 
the box, containing from 30 to 35 pounds each. 

__ Also, a few fancy caddies of the genuine Cumshow Black 
Teas, embracing in the assortment Souchong, Pouchong 
and the Flower Pecco, which are decidedly superior 10 mos! 
kinds of Black ‘Teas sold im the American market; and then 
being er up in small packages of 10 to 20 pounds, and the 
boxes having lids with hinges, and highly ornamented, ren 
der them worthy the attention of families. Also, the usuai 
assortment of fine quality Green ‘I'eas, For sale by 

S. W. COLTON, 

At the New Tea Warehouse and Family Grocery, No 
190 Chestnut street, below Eighth, and at the Old. Stand, 
South-west corner of Arch and Tenth streets, Philadelphia 


« TRASBURS FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Seventh 


_ Session of this Institution for the education of Young 
Ladies, will commence on the first Monday in May. ‘The 


situation being pleasant and healihy renders it desirable for 
those who wish to send their daughters from home to be 


educated. As Strasbarg is convenient to the Philadelphia 


and Columbia Railroad, (being only three miles distart) to- 
ater with its being on the main road loading from Phila- 


elphia to Lancaster, the opportunities thus afforded tw pa- 


rents in visiting their children, render it easy of access. As 
the females are under the inf 


| uence of experienced teach- 
ers, no pains will be spared to cultivate the mind and im- 
prove the morals. ‘The design of this Institution is to fur- 
nish young Ladies with the best facilities tor obtaining a fin- 
ished education, both in the solid and ornamental branches. 

The plan of instruction will embrace Two Diyisions.— 

First—The common branches of a substantial English edu 
cation. Second—The higher branches of English: the An- 
cient and Modern Languages; Drawing and Painting ; In- 
strumental and Vocal Music. Careful attention will be 
paid to the health and religious instruction of the pupils. 

‘Terms.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions ot 
five months each, commencing on the first of May and No- 
vember. The charge for board, tuition, &ec. per session, will 
be only Fifty dollars. A regular examination will be held 
at the end of every session. 

_ Persons wishing to place their danghters in this Institu- 
tion, will please make early application by letter, or other- 
wise. ANN McCULLOUGIH, Principat. 

april 20—3t 


\ ASHINGPON COLLEGE —The Winter Session of 

Washington College, Pennsylvania. has just closed, 
altera thorough examination of the Studentsa, continued 
through four days, throughout which the reputation of the 
several departments was well sustained. The indusiry 01 
the Students, and the fidelity of their Professors were so 
strongly marked during the progress of the examinations, ns 
w e.icit the marked approbation of all present. On Wed- 
nesday evening, the 27th ult, the annual Contest between 
the two Literary Societies of the Instutution took place ‘The 
performanccs consisted of original « ompositions, select and 
original Crations,and the following debate :—*Should an 
International Copy Right be established.” 

The zeal of the contesturs was not greater than the inte- 
rest of the crowded audience who were present on the occa- 
sion; all seemed to be impressed with the conviction that 
the efforts of these youthtul performers would have bee 
highly creditable to older and more experienced practition- 
ers. ‘Tne number of Students in attendance during the 
past session, has been larger than on any former occasion, 
and the prospects of the College were never more flatier- 
ing. Tuition $15 per session, in advance. 

The next session commences yn the Ist of May. 

april 20—3t 


MINAS FOR YOUNG LADIES, Thirteenth Street, 

West side, second door below Spruce, Philadelphia — 
Classes are now open for a general course of instruction, com- 
pris ng Vocal and Instrumental Music; or, for the acquisition 
of any particular branch, sach as Reading, English gramma- 
tically, Writing, Ciphering, Geography, History. Private 
Tuition given, as usual, to Gentlemen intended for the Bar, 
the Pulpit, or the Senate, Every impediment of Speech, 
such as STAMMERING, in a short period, almost impercepti- 
bly removed. 

To Stupents—Mr. Magenis respectfully intimates, that 
he prepares young gentlemen to deliver their own compo- 
sition, gracelully and impressively, and with appropriate 
gesture and action. Classes consisting ol several members, 
will be taught on moderate terms, to read and speak every 
species of composition in the English Language. A private 
class for young ladies also, engaged in performing the ardu- 
ous task of teaching boys at the public aahodie, 

7 Attendance in private Families, and at Boarding 
Schools. april 20—3t 


IGHLY INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE JU- 

VENILES.—Very Little Tales for very Little Chil- 

dren, in single epee of four and five letters, 1 vol. 18mo 

square, embellished with a large number of fine cuts, exe- 
cuted in a superior style. Price 374 cents, 

‘This book was written expressly tor Children from five to 
ten years of age; and in order that every inducement might 
be given to children of that age to ved, the book has been 
printed on an unusually large size type. The stories are 
written by a talented Lady, in an easy and attractive style. 
The popularity of this little book may be judged from its 
having passed through six editions in England. 

Lucy and Arthur—A_ book for Children, 1] vol. small 
16mo. 212 pages; embellished with five fine Engravings, by 
Wm. Croome ; also, numerous Ornamental Letters, Vig- 
ages &c., printed on fine paper, and neatly bound in mus- 

in, gilt, 

‘The literary portion of this little book is unusually attrac- 
tive, consisting of easy stories for children of from ten to 
fifiecn years of age. Some very popular Rhymes are in- 
troduced to vary the interest of the book, 

The Child’s Own Story Book—By Mrs. Jerram, 1 vol. 
small 4to. 200 pages, neatly bound in muslin, gilt; embel- 
wor with six fine wood Engravings in the most superior 
stvie, 

‘This book will be found to contain short stories of a very 
interesting character. Mrs. Jerram has attained great popu- 
larity as a writer of Juvenile works; and any new works 
written by herare hailed 7 the children, large and small, 
with great delight. Just published by 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
148 Chestnut street, opposite the Arcade, Philadelphia. 


april 20 


HILL SEMINARY—Situated near Mount Joy, 
/ Lancaster county, Pennsylwania.—The proprietor of 
the Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute, gratetul for past en- 
couragement, respectfully informs his friends and the pub- 
lic, that the Fifteenth Semi-Annual Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on the first Monday of May next. 

Seven years have now elapsed, since a circular was 
issued, announcing thata Female Seminary was about to 
be opened ata place since known by the name of Cedar 
Hill. Its first session commenced in May, 1837. Through 
a period ot unparalleled general embarrassment, it has been 
sustained by the result of its own overations, It has not only 
survived, but gained a name and a place, amung the best 
Institutions of Education, in the esteem and contidence of a 
generous public. 

‘TermMs—Boarding, including lights, fuel, and washing, 
with tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session of five months $70. Payable in advance $50. Mu- 
sic, Vucal and Instrumental $15. Drawing and Painnng 
$15. French Language $12. Use of Piano $2. Sitationer 
charge $1.50. Embroidery $7.50. | 

Pupils’ names are to be. marked in full on their articles of 
apparel. ‘They are also expected to furnish their own tow- 
els, wash basin, and spoons. 

N.B. Lectures are given on Botany, Chemistry, Physio 
logy, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, History, Geology, As- 
tronomy, Philosophy of the Mind, Sacred and Classical An- 
tiquities, and on the Fine Arts, 

N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1837. 

As it is the intention of Mr. N. Dodge to remove from 
this city, we feel pleasure in thus bearing our tes:imony, 
that as a man and a Christian his character here stanus de- 
servedly high. He has long conducted a Female Academy 
of a very superior grade, with great credit to himself, and 
satisfaction to his patrons, He carries with him our respect 
and best'wishes. 

Rev. Tuomas Eustace, W. Darracn, M. D. 

8S. Wurtz. Rev. H. A. BoarpMAN. 

Joun M. ATwoopo. W. Gipson, M. D. 

The undersigned take pleasure in commending the Cedar 
Hill Seminary to the confidence and patronage of the Chris- 
tinn community. We regard the Rev. N. Dodge, the Prin- 
cipal and Proprietor, as eminently fitted, by his just and en- 
lightened views, his long experience in teaching, and his 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Female k.ducation, to 
cultivate the minds, the hearts, and the manners of his pu- 
piis. ‘lhe lustitution is thoroughly Protestant and Evange- 
lical in its character and influence. 

Rev. ‘T. Boaes. 
Rev. R. W. Dunwap. 
Columbia, March 20th, 1844. 


We, the undersigned, having daughters who have been 
for a year or two, pupils in the Cedar Hill Seminary, feel 
a pleasure in giving the testimony of our satisfaction, as to 
the fidelity and ability, with which the Institution has been, 
and is at present, conducted. We cheerfully recommend 
it to public attention and regard, believing it worthy of the 
reputation it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Jno. S. BRENNEMAN, Esq. S. Patrrrson, Esq. 
Jnu M, WHITEHILL, Esq. Col. Jas. Parrerson, 
J. WINEBRENNER, V. D. 

Mount Joy, March, 1844. 


We, the subscribers, having hitherto patronized the In- 
stitution of Mr. Dodge, situated near Mount Joy, Lancasier 
county, respectfully recommend 1t to the favourable consid 
eration of the public. We consider Mr. Dodge well qual: 
fied as a Teacher. His Institution is situated ina pleasant 
and healthy part of the county, and his building is large and 
commodious. We consider his Institution deserving of pub- 
lic patronage. Gro. W. Mannie, Kee. 

Hon. L. REiLey. | 


Harrisburgh, March 1, 1844. 


The following notice, unsolicited by Mr. Dodge, or his 
friends, is taken of the Cedar Hill Seminary by the Author 
of the History of Lancaster county, page 453:—** The 
Young Ladies’ Lyceum lustitule—Rev. N. Dodge, A. M. 
Principal—located on the banks of the Chiquesalunga 
Creek, near the village of Mount Joy, is, perhapsyas regurds 
accommodations, kind attention to the wants of pupils fa- 
cility fur acquirmg a competent and thorough knowledge of 
all the’ various branches and accomplishments, taught at 
similar Institutions, if not superior to, at least surpassed by 
none other in the country. april 13—6t 


TANDARD WORKS—Published by Barrineron & 
293 Market street, Philadelphia.—Matthew 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
sheep; or, halfealt,to match the publications of the Presby- 
terian Board, ‘The Psalms of David in Metre; translated 
and diligently compared with the original text and former 
translations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung in 
congregations and families. A. neat pocket volume, il- 
sun's Greek ‘Testament, 12mo. Printed in clear and distinct 
characters. It is extensively used a8 a school bovk. Le 
Brun's edition of Telemaque, carefully revised and correct- 
ed from the stereotype edition of Didotof Paris. Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New Testament, super royal 8vo. large type, various 
styles of binding. price from two to eight doijars. This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the best made books published. ‘The type is as large, if not 
larger, than that of most of the quartos, and the book is port- 
able and convenient to handle. dec 23—1f 


EMPERANCE STORE.—The subscriber, one of the 
old firm of Baldwin & Colton, who established the 
firat Temperance Store at Second and Dock streets, in 1828, 
and one in Market street above Seventh, in 1832, desires tu 
inform his friends and the public in general, that having 
bought oat the Temperance Store of Mr. Black, at ‘Tenth 
and Chestnut streets, in the fallof 1842, he continues the 
same business, and now offers a large and full! assoriment of 
first quality goods on as good terms, and at as low prices, he 
believes, as can be obtained at any Store in the city. 
Goo.js carefully packed, and sent to order to the city or 
country. SIMON COLTON, 
North-east Cor, Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philade!phia. 
XP daving no connexion now, nor fora long time since, 
with any other store my whele time and auention 18 given 
to or of the above establishment. 8. C, 


EORGE COX & CO.,, BooxsELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 89 Main sireet, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

on hand a large assortment of Law, Medical, ‘Theological, 
and Schoot Books. ‘They are also the Depusitaries of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery for the sale of the Books of the 


mar 9 


Pres>yterian Board of Publication. april 6—4i* 
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